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The Literary Week. 


Tue death of the Empress Frederick has aroused in England 
much genuine sympathy, and many interesting reminis- 
cences. Her mental activities were many and various ; even 
as a girl she appears to have had wide interests, and, 
before her early marriage, she is said to have painted an 
ambitious picture, with the Relief of Lucknow for subject. 
Her taste in music was, perhaps, rather narrow, though it 
admitted of strong enthusiasms, and as a collector of 
antiquities she had taste and the true virtuoso’s industry in 
discovery. She modelled in clay, made designs for glass 
and porcelain, and was always approachable by artists of 
any kind, But perhaps her literary tendencies were the 
strongest and most interesting ; for a woman, she had re- 
markable grasp. Putlitz said of the Crown Princess: “ She 
has read everything, and knows almost everything off by 
heart. She was as well up in German as in English 
literature ; knew Hebbel’s pieces as well as those of her 
favourite English poets. She almost knew Shakespeare by 
heart.” To Tennyson she wrote: “ I almost know the 
‘ Idylls of the King’ by heart now; they are really sub- 
lime.” She had also considerable acquaintance with 
science ; the geologist Lyell wrote to Darwin, after an 
interview with her: “She was very much aw fait with 
‘the Origin’ and Huxley’s book, with the Antiquity, and 
with the Lacustrine Museums, which she lately saw in 
Switzerland. She said that, after twice reading you, she 
could not see her way as to the origin of four things, 
namely, the world, species, man, or the black and white 
races. Did one of the latter come from the other, or both 
from some common stock? And she asked what I was 
doing, and I explained that in recasting the ‘ Principles’ I 
had to give up the independent creation of each species. 
She said she fully understood my difficulty, because after 
your book the old opinions had received a blow from which 
they would never recover.” 


Mr. Arnotp Wuire has a long article in the Sunday 
Sun concerning the King’s title. He contends that the 
word “Dominions” should not be employed, because it 
suggests possession: “In no sense are the Britains beyond 
the seas the possessions of England. In no sense 
can one English-speaking population be spoken of as a 
* possession ’ by another population of the same race.” The 
subject is a difficult one, no doubt, and we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. White that Lord Rosebery’s suggestion “ of 
all the Britains within and beyond the seas” is best. Mr. 
White, in referring to our competition of last year, in 
which the word “ Englander ” took the prize, says that the 
word is unsuitable because it confirms the predominance of 
England. The prize was given for the best suggestion, and 
did not necessarily carry our approval with it. 


Ir will be news to many that Max Adeler (Mr. Heber 
Clark), the author of that most amusing book, Out of the 
Hurly-Burly, has for many years been a writer on economic 
subjects, and an editor of trade journals. Mr. Clark is now 


in London, and is about to publish a new humorous book 
to be called Captain Bluitt. 


We referred last week to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s praise of 
walking in the Monthly Review. The Russian writer 
Gor’ki is apparently of the same mind. In spite of the 
fame and money that have come to him, he prefers the old 
tramp life which he has led for thirty years, doing odd jobs 
here and there, and continually on the move. Gor'ki is a 
man after George Borrow’s own heart. 


We have said from the beginning that the “booms” of 
American novels are of little account, and we are aware that 
Americans of insight know this. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to see the gradual awakening of a wider public. A 
writer in the Chicago Post says: “American publishers 
proceed upon the principle that a book is like a cake of 
soap or a uneeda biscuit.” On this method they proceed to 
furnish ready-made reviews, and the opinions of bishops 
and millionaires, which opinions the critics do not care to 
contradict. The article concludes: “English publishers 
need not hasten to copy these new century methods, Let 
them continue to distinguish between books and patent 
medicines, soap, and biscuits. There will soon be a reaction 
among our own best, sanest, and most useful American 
publishers. The dignity of literature will reassert iself.” 


Apropos of Mr. Dobson’s promised Life of Samuel 
Richardson,” “C.K.S.” has some interesting remarks in the 
Sphere. He contends that there is no public nowadays 
for Richardson, and that only publishers who can afford to 
treat literature in a princely fashion would think of 
re-issuing his works. This, no doubt, is very true, but 
Clarissa is an extraordinarily fine novel, and should be 
read with interest even by moderns. There seems to be 
room for a separate good edition. 


Tue “Man of Kent,” who loves admonition tempered 
with mystery, gives us the following: “It is interest- 
ing to see how badly some authors suffer from swelled head 
on attaining a moderate success. I know of one novelist. 
whose condition is at present very critical. He has written 
his publishers, one of the first firms in the trade, informing 
them that ‘I have had offers for my next book from 
twenty firms of equal standing with your own, and at least, 
twenty other firms of secondary standing.’ The writer is 
a wonderful youth, no doubt, but by far the most wonderful 
thing about him at present is his conceit.” 


THERE are some interesting notes in the current, Serzbner 
on the old subject of scholarship and poetry. Is a poet 
likely to do better work for having had a scholastic train- 
ing? The writer concludes that for the lighter forms of 
verse an intimate acquaintance with Greek and Latin litera- 
ture is a distinct advantage, and we agree with him. 
Certainly in England the best vers de société has been pro- 
duced by men full of classical allusiveness, and the happy 
faculty of re-pointing old shafts, and in America it appears 
that success follows in the same road. But where serious 
verse is concerned, a conclusion is not so readily arrived at. 
“As for the general effect of scholarship upon poetry in 
general,” says the writer, “a safe conclusion would be, as 
the diplomatic student said when asked what was the 
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Anglican doctrine of good works, ‘a few of them won’t do 
any harm!’” The cases of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold are cited as those of men classically fully 
equipped. Tennyson and Browning gained by their know- 
ledge, but Arnold “ has the air of a poet oppressed by too 
much learning.” We dissent from this; it was not his 
learning that stayed Arnold’s achievement. Apropos ot 
this, it is interesting to quote the following passage from a 
letter of Arnold to his sister : 


The fault I find with Tennyson in his “Idylls of the 
King” is that the peculiar charm and aroma of the Middle 
Age he does not give in them. There is something — 
about it, and I will do something with it before I have done. 
The real truth is that Tennyson, with all his temperament 
and artistic skill, is deficient in intellectual power ; and no 
modern poet can make very much of his business unless he 
is pre-eminently strong in this. Goethe owes his grandeur 
to his strength in this, although it even hurt his poetical 
operations by its immense predominance. 





Avaust sits heavily on the American Bookman, and in 
sheer lassitude (as we may suppose) it has allowed the 
following “ Queries About Authors ” to invade its pages : 

What does Anthony Hope ? 
To Marietta Holley. 
What happens when John Kendrick Bangs ’ 
Samuel Smiles. 
When is Marian Evans Cross ? 
When William Dean Howells. 
When did Thomas Buchanan Read ? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Why was Rider Haggard ? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 
Why is Sarah Grand ? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 
Why did Lewis Carroll ? 
To put a stop to Francis Quarles. 





Tre Thrush is above lassitude, and sings its various lay 
as heartily as ever. Those poets who wish to compete for a 
prize of ten pounds sterling should secure the current 
number and note the particulars of the competition, which 
will close “ before the 31st day of November.” We can well 
believe that. before such a date arrives the floods of verse 
will have ceased from off the face of the earth. Meanwhile 
the editor is making considerable efforts to prepare a 
wider audience for his competing bards. He makes the 
following appeals : 

Will any lover of pure Literature give a standing order 
for the regular aa « of our Periodical to twenty ships of 
our Navy, at a price of only fourpence per copy per month ? 
We have received a beautiful poem from a sailor on board 
one of H.M.S., which we intend to publish. 

Will any benevolent Lady give our publishers a standing 
order for the regular supply of our Periodical, The 
Thrush with the healthy poetry it contains, to twenty 
Hospitals in London or the Provinces? The Thrush is much 
liked in the Hospitals, though it is rarely seen there. 

Will any patriot order our publishers to send a hundred 
— per month of our Periodical to our soldiers in South 
Africa? The soldiers like The Thrush; it brings to 
them visions of home, arouses their kindliest emotions, and 
awakes in their hearts delightful memories of dear old 
England. 


Tne writer of several sketches in the Pilot, who calls 
himself Epsilon, has a considerable fund of observation and 
humour. Writing on “ Fish out of Water” in last. week's 
issue, he describes a literary At Home as follows : 


| have seen Facetius Brown, as honest a fellow as ever 
stepped and a soldier of some repute, reduced to misery in 
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a room full of wits and poetasters. He came in as jolly as 
usual from his afternoon tramp, with a bundle of illustrated 

rs and Christmas numbers in his arms. Mr. Lionel 
Irrighte, the Essayist in Verse, was talking about himself to 
the Honourable Egeria in one corner of the room; Mr. 
Vein-Vrenze, the Danish bard, was also talking about him- 
self (though he thought he was talking about his wife) in 
another corner ; Miss de Smatterall was telling the rising 
novelist that she had not the creative gift, but that alone of 
all women she could understand his meaning—and both 
were so deeply moved by her humility that the tears were 
in their eyes, while their tea-cups were at their lips. The 
Lady Maud Monsoon, who had only lately been confirmed, 
but was really “Flip-flop” of the Metropolis (that famous 
fashionable newspaper), was confiding the plot of her new 
“Improper Playlet,” “The Double-entendres of Jane,” to 
the sympathetic ear of an elderly art critic. Even her 
mamma, a stout old dowager, who wrote for a children’s 
magazine under the pseudonym of “ Snowdrop,” was buzzing 
about literary achievements. Of course it was unfortunate 
that Facetious (he was the hushand of the Honourable 
Egeria) should mark his entrance by saying in his loud, 
cheery tones : “ Well, | must say you do all look glum ; | 
confess I like a little fun at Christmas”; and should then 
proceed to read them the story of a practical joke from the 
Graphic. But tact was never Facetious’s —. A 
frosty silence fell on the company, and the Honourable 
Egeria glared at him as her poet moved off. In that glare 
his whole life, as I afterwards saw it, was revealed to me. 
He knew and was known to but few of the guests at his own 
house—Egeria’s “rag, tag, and hobtail,” as he called them. 
Most of them did not recognise who he was till he took his 
seat at the bottem of the dining-table ; and, in spite of bis 
V.C. and his valuable volume on Scouting, he was generally 
only regarded as a kind of spiritual m4salliance for his 
wife. 


“O. 0.,” of the Sketch, says: “ Quite a series of legends 
has grown up as to the relations between Zola and his 
publishers. Here are, I believe, the actual facts. In 1862 
Zola entered the publishing house of Hachette, where he 
was head of the publishing department. He received a 
hundred frances a month there, and, later, this was raised to 
two hundred. He left in 1866 to take up the literary 
columns in the Figaro. Several years later he made a 
curious bargain with Lacroix—not Charpentier, as has been 
usually stated. He was to write a novel every six months, 
which Lacroix was to publish, and to advance to the author 
three thousand francs, making six thousand francs a year. 
But, as the publisher could hardly hope to make such a 
profit on these two books, Zola was to make it up by giving 
him a lien on the profits of his other works written for 
newspapers. He was to make arrangements for the serial 
publication of his works, and in this manner pay back 
Lacroix. When Lacroix failed, Zola owed him several 
thousand francs. Charpentier offered to take Lacroix’s 
bargain off his hands, and Lacroix sold his connection with 
Zola to the new publisher, who soon began to have the best 
of the bargain. Zola always speaks in the highest terms of 
Charpentier’s generous treatment, for, as soon as his books 
began to sell largely, the old agreement was cancelled and 
a royalty paid on all copies sold from the date when 
Charpentier first began to publish Zola’s works.” 


In acknowledging the receipt. of a copy of Mr. Maude’s 
book, 7'o/stoy and His Problems, recently issued by Grant 
Richards, the great Russian writer, while speaking highly 
of the book, wishes to correct one mistake which occurs in 
the “ excellent ” short biography with which the work com- 
mences. It is there stated that “ Tolstoy did not. wait. for 
the decree of emancipation, but voluntarily freed his serfs.” 
This is incorrect. Tolstoy explains that he transferred his 


serfs from “ barstchina ” to “ obrok ”—7.e., he let them pay 
a yearly sum instead of doing compulsory labour; but it 
was not, at that time, possible to emancipate them. 
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ANOTHER interestinz point in the same communication 
relates to the inquiry (referred to in Chapter TIT. of the 
book) why no mention of John Ruskin was made in What 
is Art? On this Tolstoy now says: “ First, because Ruskin 
attributes a special moral importance to beauty in art ”’— 
which is the very point Tolstoy was calling in question. 
“ Secondly, because all Ruskin’s works, rich as they are in 
depth of thought, are yet not united by any one ruling 
idea,” and therefore could not well be summarised either 
for approbation or refutation. Of Tolstoy’s high apprecia- 
tion of Ruskin’s work in general, one is sufficiently reminded 
in Tolstoy and His Problems, where this remark is re- 
corded: “I don’t know why you English make such a fuss 
about Gladstone—you have a much greater man in 
Ruskin.” 


Mr. Ecerton Castie provides his critics with a good deal 
of ready-made material for their remarks in his long preface 
to his new romance, called The Light of Scarthey, just 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan. The prototype of Scarthey 
is the Peel of Foudrey, on the North Lancashire coast, near 
the edge of Morecambe Bay. A floating light in the 
estuary of the river Wyre has now replaced the 
beacon in the story. Mr. Castle has critics behind as well 
as before him, as the following remarks show. We quote 
them for their general interest to writers and students of 
fiction. The story we shall review in regular course : 


It was originally urged by my publishers that, in The 
Light of Scarthey, I relate two distinct love-stories and two 
distinct phases of one man’s life ; and that it were wiser (by 
which word I presume was meant more profitable) to dis- 
tribute the tale between two books, one to be a sequel to the 
other. Happily I would not be persuaded to cut a fully 
composed canvas in two for the sake of the frames. “ It is 
the fate of sequels,” as Stevenson said in his dedication of 
Catriona, “to disappoint those who have waited for them.” 
Besides, life is essentially continuous. It may not be inept 
to state a truism of this kind in a world of novels where the 
climax of life, if not indeed its very conclusion, is held to 
he reached on the day of marriage. There ‘is often, of 
course, more than one true passion of love in a man’s life ; 
and even if the second does not really kill the memory of 
the first, their course (should they be worth the telling) may 
well be told separately. But if, in the story of a man’s love 
for two women, the past and the present are so closely inter- 
woven as were the reality and the “might-have-been” in 
the mind of Adrian Landale, any separation of the two 
phases, youth and maturity, would surely have stultified 
the whole scheme of the story. 

I have also been taken to task by some critics for having, 
the tale once opened at a given time and place, harked back 
to other days and other scenes : an inartistic and confusing 
method, I was told. I am still of contrary opinion. There 
are certain stories which belong, by their very essence, to 
certain places, All ancient buildings have, if we only knew 
them, their human dramas: this is the very soul of the 
hidden but irresistible attraction they retain for us even 
when deserted and dismantied as now the Peel of Foudrey. 
For the sake of harmonious proportions, and in order to 
give it its proper atmosphere, it was imperative that in this 

rama—wherever the intermediate scenes might be placed, 
whether on the banks of the Vilaine, on the open sea, or in 
Lancaster Castle—the prologue should be witnessed on the 
green islet in the wilderness of sands, even as the crisis and 
the closing scene of rest and tenderness. 





Tue author of a new volume of verse which has just 
reached us, containing a drama of 109 pages, “ and other 
dramatic and lyric poems,” sends us the following 
“mem.”: 7 


Though not intending to offer this volume of Poems to 
the public till September, I am sending out copies for 
review thus early in the hope that the reviewers will 
deem the evidence of the prospectus (and the fact that a 
staid Litt.D., of middle age, who has gone through the 
proofs for me, writes that he “thoroughly enjoyed ” the 
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reading) sufficient inducement to take my volume with 
them on their ensuing vacation, and peruse it at their 


leisure by the rippling stream or surging shore, in the 
sunlit woods or on the breezy moors, when they are likely 
to be in the mood to appreciate to the utmost any merits 
my verses may possess. * This is “a consummation” the 
more “devoutly to be wished” because I am no longer “a 

oung aspirant,” full of hope and courage and opportunity, 
but feel keenly that if, at fifty years of age, I am still to 
“‘do the State some service,” I shall need all the encourage- 
ment I can get. 





In his remarkable series of articles entitled “ Anticipa- 
tions,” in the Fortnightly Review, Mr. H. G. Wells has 
begun to handle literature. After contending that varia- 
tion and experiment are to be the notes of the future 
that “there will be the literature thought. and effort of this 
sort. of people, and the literature thought and effort of that ” 
—Mr. Wells encourages us to believe that under such con- 
ditions the literary “boom” will become an impossible 
method of creating literary reputations over-night. Already, 
says Mr. Wells, 


this is becoming apparent enough. The literary “ Boom,” 
for example, affected the entire ane public of the early 
nineteenth century ; it was a figure of speech that “every 
one” was reading Byron, or puzzling about the Waverley 
mystery, that first and most successful use of the unknown 
author dodge. The booming of Dickens, too, forced him 
even into the reluctant hands of Omar’s FitzGerald. But 
the factory-syren voice of the modern “ boomster” touches 
whole sections of the reading public no more than foghorns 
going down the Channel. One would as soon_think of 
Skinner’s Soap for one’s library, as So and So’s Hundred- 
Thousand-Copy Success. Instead of “every one” talking 
of the Great New Book, quite considerable numbers are 
shamelessly admitting they don’t read that sort of thing. 
One gets used to literary booms, just as one gets used to 
motor cars; they are no longer marvellous, universally 
significant things, but merely reese that goes by with 
much unnecessary noise and leaves a faint offence in the 
air. Distinctly, we segregate. And while no one dominates, 
while, for all this bawling, there are really no great authors 
of imperial dimensions—indeed, no = successes to 
compare with the Waverley boom or the boom of Macaulay’s 
History—many men, too fine, too subtle, too aberrant, too 
unusually fresh for any but exceptional readers, men who 
would probably have failed to get a hearing at all in the 
vast, can now subsist quite happily with the little sect they 
ave found, or that has found them. They live safely in 
their islands; a little while ago they could not have lived 
at all, and yet it is most often these very men who are most 
covetously bitter against the order of the present day. 


Tne City Press gives interesting facts about Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, whose retirement from the judgeship 
of the City of London Court is about to take place. The 
Commissioner’s Court has been for forty years an amperium 
in imperio, a place where human nature could be studied 
under a great, dissector. How few of us knew it! But the 
retirement of Commissioner Kerr means mountains in the 
City. Of his many sharp utterances the City Press lias 
made a little anthology, and these are so full of that. charm 
of the irrelevant, of which we say something in another 
column, that we will quote a selection : , 


If you owed £49 19s. 11d. I could wipe off your debts by 
your paying, perhaps, 1d. in the pound. As you owe over 
£50 your debts must go on, hanging round your neck like a 
millstone all your life. 

It is a great pity that unlimited companies—men who 
trade in the name of a company—are not registered in this 


country. You don’t know who a man is if he trades as a 
company. In about another half-a-century that will be 
done. 


Never give credit. Always deal for cash ; I do. 

Talking is the curse of the country. 

The system of payment by commission is one of the worst 
I know. It opens a wide gate to fraud. 
The jurymen are paid 1s. for trying a case. They have 
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to listen o three speeches. That is 4d. a speech. That is 
very hard tipon them, so I always make jury cases as short 
as possible. 


Mr. Nisser Barn contributes to the August Monthly 
Review a most interesting article on Maurus Jékai. Not 
cespising personal detail, he draws the following picture of 
this remarkable writer : 


For the last forty vears Jékai has been the best known 
personage in the Hungarian capital. His slim, erect, elastic 
figure ; his carefully-kept beard and truculently pointed 
moustache ; even his long, spruce, black Francis-Joseph 
kabat or surtout, with the invariable dark brown trousers, 
and the Cornelian dog-headed pin stuck jauntily into the 
bright neckerchief, form an essential part and parcel of the 
social atmosphere of Budapest. In the days when he 
meddled with polities and condescended to employ his 
leisure hours in averting ministerial crises, he would fre- 
quently be observed pacing the corridors of the Parliament 
House with head erect and hands crossed hehind his 
back, and then everyone knew that the Member for 
Kassa was about to deliver one of his persuasive speeches 
in a crowded house. But all that is over now. He 
has ceased to serve “that old hag, Dame Politica,” and 
only quits his writing-table for a couple of hours every 
evening to fight his old political leader, Coloman Tisza, for a 
few florins at the tarok table of their club. But his — 
ior work is as voracious as ever. He is up every day at 
dawn, summer and winter, and has pint & written his 
30,000 words before lunch, His life is absolutely har- 
monious: to every hour of the day is allotted its proper 
labour or pleasure, and he always has “a pocketful of 
witticisms and comic apercus” for the delectation of his 
innumerable friends. But his greatest happiness is to know 
that, he has only one unforgivable enemy in the world, and 
that. is the phylloxera, with which he wages remorseless 
warfare in his vineyard-garden at Svibhegy, the place which 
he loves the most. 


We have always entertained a high idea of Jékai’s industry, 
but. 30,000 words every day before lunch take our breath 
away. Of course, one should read 3,000. 





Bibliographical. 


Messrs. Dent are credited with the intention of adding to 
their “ Temple” Library a number of literary classics. It 
is not quite clear why they should bother about a new 
translation of Plato’s Repwhlic, seeing that that by Davies 
and Vaughan is still accessible, | believe, in the “Golden 
‘Treasury ” series, to say nothing of the version by T. Taylor 
which figures in the Scott Library (1894). The version of 
Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche which they promise to 
give us is, | suppose, that of Messrs. Adlington and Lang, 
originally published in 1887. A version of the same story 
appeared so lately as last year. Of Pascal’s Pensées a new 
translation seems scarcely necessary. Selections from the 
Thoughts weve issued by Messrs. Walter Scott last year. 
The Thoughts on Religion figured in 1893 in the “ Lubbock ” 
series of Messrs. Routledge. Going further back, we think 
of the Selections made by Mr. Sidney Lear in 1888, and the 
translation of the Thoughts made and published by Mr. 
Kegan Paul in 1884. 

Of Bunyan’s Joly War, which Messrs. Dent likewise 
propose to reprint, we have had several editions lately — two 
or three cheap ones in 1899, and others by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. Frowde, and the Religious Tract Society in 1893, 1892, 
and L891 respectively. In this respect, it may be said, the 
public is well supplied. Not so in reference to Lady Mary 


Wortley Montagu’s Letters, assuming that Messrs. Dent are 
going to reproduce them in full. A Selection from the 
Letters came out just a decade ago; otherwise there is 
nothing available but the edition of the Letters and Works 
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printed under the editorship of Lord Wharneliffe in 1887, 
and reprinted in 1893, Especially welcome will be the 
reproduction of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, which has 
not been accessible in separate form for a very long time. 
This is a very judicious selection. Of George Eliot’s Scenes 


from Clerical Life there were sixpenny editions in 1897 and 


1899, there was also a cheap edition in 1898, and an illus- 
trated edition in 1899. These hardly need adding to yet 
awhile. 

Because this happens to be the millenary of King Alfred 
the Great, are we to have a surfeit of plays on the subject ? 
It is understood that Mr. Wilson Barrett has penned one, 
and called it “The Christian King.” Now we are promised 
one from the pen of Mr. Edmund Hill, son of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill. It is not so very long since Mr. Alfred Austin pre- 
sented us with his dramatic poem, “ England’s Darling.” Not 
so very long ago, too, the Acapemy contained an account of 
the verse-play on the subject of Alfred which came from the 
workshop of Mr. Martin Tupper. The dramatic poets have . 
not given very much attention to the king of the West 
Saxons. One can hardly rank among such poets Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe (1876) or Sheridan Knowles (1831), 
or John Home, of “ Douglas” celebrity (1778); so there are 
none left to us but Thomson and Mallet, with their masque 
of “ Alfred” and its “ Rule Britannia.” Alfred has figured, 
of course, in melodramas and musical dramas and extrava- 
inzas galore. 

As Mr. Andrew Lang has been writing about Tennyson 
for Messrs. Blackwood, it is rather a relief to find that he 
is not to do the Tennyson for Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“ English Men of Letters.” That book, one is pleased to 
see, is to be the work of Sir Alfred Lyall, who has penned 
a Life of Warren Hastings, though he has not yet given us, 
so far as [ know, any literary criticism. Most people know 
him as the erudite and experienced author of such volumes 
as Asiatic Studies (which dates originally from 1882) and 
The British Dominion in India (1893). To students of 
literature he is also known as the author of Verses Written 
in India, first brought out in 1889, and issued in a fourth 
edition in 1896. Sir Alfred is rarely mentioned in con- 
nection with the minor poetry of owr day, though his Verses 
have distinet individuality. 

For the rest of the announced volumes in the “ English 
Men of Letters,” one does not quite see what points of 
sympathy there can be between Hazlitt and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. On the other hand, the Crabbe of Canon Ainger, 
the Miss Austen of the Rev. H. C. Beeching, and the 
Matthew Arnold of Mr. Herbert Paul, should be altogether 
welcome, Mr. Herbert Paul having already shown, in an 
essay included in his recent Men and Letters, that he has 
an intelligent as well as a kindly feeling for the author of 
Culture and Anarchy. 

It cannot be truly said that Mr. Hilaire Belloe’s mono- 
graph on Robespierre will be de trop. There is room for it, 
despite Prof. Ten Brinck’s book of two years ago, which can 
scarcely be said to have had much vogue in this country. 
Of George Henry Lewes’s work, first published in 1849, 
there was a reissue in 1899. It still remains readable by 
virtue of the writer’s pleasant style; but since 1849 much 
fresh light has been cast upon the character, temperament, 
and achievements of Robespierre, and of that light Mr. 
Belloc may be trusted to have availed himself. I take for 
granted that the memoir by J. B. O’Brien (1837) is out of 
print. J. W. Croker’s article in the Quarterly Review for 
1835 is, of course, always accessible. 

Mr. Herbert's Vivian’s Rambler is not by any means the 
first since Johnson’s. There was a Rambler, describing 
itself as “a Journal of Home and Foreign Literature, 
Politics, Science, Music, and the Fine Arts,” which came 
out monthly, I think, between 1848 and 1862, dropping its 
title in the latter year, and figuring for the next two years 
as The Home and Foreign Review. 
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Reviews. 


Real Love Letters. 
The Love- Letters of Abelard and Heloise. (Deut.) 


Tue letters of Abelard and Heloise! What a vista of 
traditional romance, what oceanic sentimentality, easy and 
acquiescent, does not the name call up! The tomb in 
Parisian Pére Lachaise, tears and immortelles, due and 
facile year after year from the greatly-enjoying sentimen- 
talist of every European race under heaven; literary 
immortelles flung by writers of every age, Pope with the 
old Heloise, Rousseau with the Wew Heloise! Rousseau, 
it is true, scarcely counts in this connection: his heroine 
is a mere literary parallelism, like the New Atlantis or 
any other device for procuring a venerable ancient book 
to chaperon a young and giddy modern book. But Pope’s 
poem, artificial and stilted though the bulk of it be to 
our modern reconsideration, has itself a classic prestige, 
and has been all-influential in forming the English tradition 
on the Abelard-Heloise legend. For a legend it is, no 
less than the Niebelungen legend, or any other theme which 
it is everyone’s business to imagine he knows something 
about. Of the many English pilgrims to the tomb in 
Pére Lachaise, it is safe to say scarce one in ten thousand 
knows anything beyond Pope’s poem and some smattering 
account (itself far from first-hand knowledge) in a guide- 
book or other slovenly source of information. It is a 
hoon, therefore, to have, in the handy format 
of the “Temple Classics,” a translation of the famous 
letters. No doubt it was not unprompted by the present 
midsummer-madness for Englishwomen’s, and every kind 
of woman’s, love-letters. Also, one thinks it was nowise 
impossible, nor even difficult, if the thing were worth: 
doing at all, to have obtained a new translation of tlie 
letters, which should be at once scholarly and sympathetic, 
instead of this eighteenth-century version, admittedly 
scarce more than a paraphrase. It is too evidently a 
paraphrase—we are warned of it by such eighteenth-century 
clichés as, “To be always so near the dear object of 
desire”; and it manifestly takes unconsidered liberties 
of omission with the original. This, apart from the 
omission of a very considerable passage, presumably on 
the ground of delicacy ; though there is no need for such 
omission with a reader of the smallest sense, and we did 
not suppose a nice delicacy to be a distinguishing feature 
of the eighteenth century. 

These letters, however, may hold surprises in store for 
the inheritors of smooth tradition. They may, and again 
they may not; for such a tradition blinds the eye of 
him who holds it, and to read character or story aright 
from letters needs some insight, however plain be the 
speech. Against the traditional waxen view of the rela- 
tions between the famous pair we remember but one 
protest—a very vigorous, uncultured, somewhat excessive, 
and characteristic protest—in Mark Twain’s Jnnocents 
Abroad. He roundly pronounced the whole popular 
legend to be humbug, and his visit to Pére Lachaise a wa-te 
of tears and immortelles. That this view should be held by 
any who have read these letters is blindness, or insin- 
cerity, or both. And it is so on the evidence of Abelard 
himself. The story, as we have most of us gathered it, is 
that of a brilliant and grave philosophic genius, Peter 
Abelard, destitute of any fault but that, at the height of 
his success, he loved too well.* He becomes tutor to the 
beautiful niece of old Canon Fulbert, Heloise—herself 
almost as great a prodigy in her own sex as Abelard in his. 
The grave and high-minded teacher insensibly falls in love 
with her, finds his passion returned, and they become the 
victims of their unforeseen ardour. Fulbert discovers 
them, takes a barbarous revenge on Abelard, and the philo- 
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sopher is compelled to enter a monastery, while the girl 
has to seek shelter under the veil. 

Where the tale breaks to pieces is in regard to the 
character of Abelard. He gives you the whole story in .u.e 
first letter to his friend Philintus ; a very remarkable human 
document, if you take it whole, without sugar—that is, 
without sentiment. But when can you get the average 
reader to do this! Abelard is almost as frank as 
Rousseau, both in what he says and what he does not 
know he is saying. He, at least, burkes nothing. “I 
was born with those complexional faults which strangers 
charge upon our nation,” he says: “an extreme lightness 
of temper and great inconstancy.” He might have added 
to those Gallic qualities vanity and arrogance; as, in 
fact, five pages later, he does. “I was always vain and 
presuinptive.” He shows it. He has nothing but super- 
cilious disparagement for his early master, the great 
Anselm, whose works still attest his solid powers and 
originality. Mounted on the shoulders of Anselim’s labours, 
the brilliant young pupil saw only his own superiority. 
He deals out sneers at every teacher he mentions. His 
father “offered up to Heaven the languid remains of a 
life he could make no further use of.” His mother does 
not escape. Though she turned a Religious, she “did not 
entirely abandon the satisfactions of life; her friends were 
continually at the grate, and the monastery, when one 
has an inclination to make it so, is exceedingly charming 
and pleasant.” These “charming and pleasant” little 
notices are all he gives us upon his parents. But he 
displays with the frankest ostentation his own conviction 
that the one man worth talking about in that age was 
Peter Abelard. You begin to understand why he was 
never without an enemy, why, with all his greatness, he 
failed. 

He did not waste himself on women; but this, he lets 
you know, was because only a very exceptional woman 
was worth the sacrifice of an Abelard. He found her in 
Heloise. He immediately resolved to win her, and sought 
« position in Fulbert’s house for that very purpose—though 
his tutorship of her was an unforeseen advantage, which he 
gladly seized. No staid doctor this—and he tells you so: 


My person was advantageous enough, and by my dress no 
one would have suspected me for a doctor; and dress, you 
know, is not a little engaging with women. Besides, | had 
wit enough to write a billet-doux. 


He had, and much else besides. The seduction was 
deliberately accomplished, and betrayal was brought about 
by his own imprudence. Such a man could not keep 
silent ; his love-poems to Heloise were quoted by everyone, 
he spoke of her in all companies. Fulbert was content 
to banish him the house. An attempt to see Heloise 
through her maid failed, because he refused to give that 
young lady a junior partnership with her mistress in his 
affections. She became his enemy, and he warns others 
to be more complaisant. Finally, he did see Heloise, only 
to learn that she was with child. He carried her off, 
and put her under his sister’s care. Fulbert he endeavoured 
to appease by offering to marry the girl, to which the 
Canon consented. The obstacle came from Heloise herself, 
who urged both his advantage and her own wishes against 
the marriage, before he won her reluctant consent. 

Then came the end. If Fulbert had let things rest, 
one doubts whether a man like Abelard would long have 
been ardent in a peaceable domestic love. But having 
saved the girl’s reputation by marriage, Fulbert destroyed 
his own by a dastardly revenge, in these days scarce 
nameable. Ashamed to face his students or the wor:, 
Abelard fled to a monastery, where he hoped absence 
might enable him to forget her, as he says himself. But 
he prefaced his retreat by a crowning wrong. Unwilling 
that any should enjoy what he had lost, he insisted that 
Heloise should enter a nunnery before he retired from 
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the world. To condemn the unfortunate girl to a life 
for which she had not the smallest vocation, where she 
must. needs therefore be unhappy, was surely a final touch 
of supreme egotism. 

That things proved as any sane person could have 
foreseen these letters are witness. Yet it is in these 
that the pair capture the sympathies which we, at least, 
could not previously feel for so common an intrigue. The 
perfectly sincere record of two souls that—even through 
their own fault—suffer and love is ever irresistible. Here 
there is added the conflict between heaven and earth, 
religion and affection. And one’s sympathy for the woman 
is heightened by exasperation at the senseless wrong of 
the man who put her in that position, and the senseless 
laxity of those who so easily received her. Nay,. Abelard 
bribed them to receive her, and to make no remonstrance 
with her. He confesses it—with shame, when it is too 
late. Her letters are the most eloquent in the volume. 
The letter to his friend in which: Abelard told his story, 
and admitted he had found no peace in religion, fell into 
her hands, and awakened all tlie love she was trying to 
crush. She writes to demand the help and comfort of 
his letters in pursuing a life to which he had condemned 
her, and pours forth the long agonies and revulsions of 
her lonely struggle. He answers by an endeavour to 
reconcile her to her fate, exposing his own like sufferings. 
The only result is that, womanlike, she goes a step further, 
and tries to secure a sight of him, or at least more news 
of him. He does not answer. Then, with most feminine 
wile, she professes that she is reconciled to her fate; his 
letter has done its work; but she must have spiritual 
counsel, and rules for her convent. Alas! he takes her 
at her word, and closes the correspondence except for 
strictly religious advice about her community. And so 
the passionate flutter of renewed hope goes out. But to 
what revelations of a woman’s tortured heart it had first 
given birth! Clearly this was a woman of something very 
like genius. ; 

After having passed the day in thinking of you, full of 
the repressed idea, I give myself up at night to sleep. Then 
it is that Heloise, who dares not think of you by day, 
resigns herself with pleasure to see and hear you. How my 
eyes gloat over you! Sometimes you tell me stories of 
vour secret troubles, and create in me a felt sorrow ; some- 
times the rage of our enemies is forgotten, and you press me 
to you and I yield to you, and our’souls, animated with the 
same passion, are sensible of the same pleasures. But O ! 
delightful dreams and tender illusions, how soon do you 
vanish away! I awake and open my eyes to find no 
Abelard : | stretch out my arms to embrace him and he is 
not there ; I cry, and he hears me not. 

As the editor, Miss Honnor Morten, remarks, it is 
difficult, to read this beautiful passage without being 
reminded of Mrs. Meynell’s “ Renouncement ” : ; 


I must not think of thee, and tired yet strong, &c. 


Alus! it is just after this that Heloise hears the 
“ Write no more to me, Heloise, write no more to me,” 
of her husband. She had already said: “I see your 
heart has forsaken me, and you have made greater 
advances in the way of devotion than I could wish.” It 
is these charming naivetés, these revelations of the 
woman's way in her, which are more attractive than set 
outbursts of passion; her evident, sweet cajoleries and 
wiles, her weaknesses and tendernesses and self-betrayals, 
chasing one another across these pages, engage us more 
than the passages which stand out as “literature.” Those 
are there, none the less. 


Among those who are wedded to God I am wedded to a 
man ; among the heroic supporters of the Cross I am the 
slave of a human desire ; at the head of a religious com- 
munity I am devoted to Abelard alone. What a monster 
am 1! Enlighten me, O Lord, for 1 know not if my despair 
vr Thy grace draws these words from me 
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And again : 

Oh, for pity’s sake help a wretch to renounce her desires 
—her self—and if possible even to renounce you! If you 
are a lover—a father, help a mistress, comfort a child ! 
These tender names must surely move you ; yield either to 
pity or to love. 


But it is not the externals of literature which make the 
letters for ever valuable. It is their value as the docu- 
ments of two souls, whom we learn to understand and feel 
with across the c@nturies. Abelard, the embittered, all 
too-Gallic egotist, here in his letters compels our sympathy 
and even our admiration. They have nobility: they are 
only less attractive than hers. We see a man doing a 
terrible task which must have been torture to sueh a 
nature; yet in the end and in the sum, not flinching. 
Many things become thinkable when we live a few hours 
in a man’s heart. We close the book, feeling that when 
all tinsel has been stripped from the tale and the man, 
the¢ were, after all, a remarkable and tragic pair—in some 
sense, perhaps, great. To go to Pope after them is 
impossible, though Pope has passages not less than 
beautiful. For we have felt the reality. 





The Soul of Essex. 
Romantic Essex; Pedestrian Impressions. By Reginald A. 
Beckett. (Dent.) 
a» 


“ How unjust the world is to Essex! These words were 
written by Matthew Arnold to his wife all but fifty years 
ago. He had gone down into Essex to inspect schools, 
and had left London by the old cramped terminus of the 
Great Eastern Railway at Shoreditch. “What a filthy 
line is the Eastern Counties’, and what bad carriages!” 
he exclaims; “but how unjust the world is to Essex!” 
Shoreditch has been superseded by Liverpool-street, and 
the bad carriages by good ones. The Great Eastern trains 
are, moreover, the most punctual running in and out of 
London—by far the most punctual. Yet the world is still 
unjust to Essex, and beauties which forced themselves on 
Matthew Arnold’s attention thus long ago have not yet 
drawn many literary men or artists to enjoy and celebrate 


them. Essex is still stigmatised as a county of inferior 
charms and superior fogs. Moreover, of late years 


the county has come to be regarded as a_ sort of 
grey hinterland to the East End, across which the jerry- 
builder, with a hod of bricks on his shoulder, is marching 
from Ilford even unto Pitsea, as thou goest to Southend. 
Unfortunately for the picturesqueness of the county, this 
ix partly true. All down the two river-side railways land 
is being sold at low prices. Clerks, shopkeepers, and 
spinster ladies of small means eat free lunches in marquees, 
and buy land at £5 an acre, with free transfers. If our 
observation has been at all accurate, the thing is being 
rather overdone. Building estates in name are being 
created by the score; but when vou have seen, for a year 
or two together, the names of unbuilt streets nailed to 
trees in quiet lanes where the rabbit crosses your path, 
and the lark sings unrestrainedly above, the imminence of 
a townified Essex does not oppress you greatly. Yet 
London is undoubtedly streaming into Essex along the 
Thames Valley, thereby remaining true to its ancient 
development as a river-side town. 

Elsewhere, as Mr. Beckett’s book abundantly shows, 
Essex is still a county of unspoiled agricultural charm. 
Other home counties offer hills, pinewoods, and lordly 
pleasure houses: but if you love the country for the 


country’s sake, if you care for the smell of crops and 
the homeliness of dialect, if you can delight in wide lone 
inarshes on which cattle look like insects, and across which 
the winds of the North Sea rush inipetuously ; 


if the 
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hieroglyphic of mast and sprit rising from the unseen hull 
of a hay barge can give you joy; and if you are refreshed 
by neighbourly kindness and the communism of village 
life and the talk of village inns, why, then, Essex calls 


to you, and will yet prevail. In no direction can you 
pass so quickly from London to regions where the old 
English country life remains in such quiet amplitude and 
restfulness. Where, within forty miles from London, can 
you find such a welcome from sky and water and waving 
corn as on Foulness Island at the mouth of the Crouch! 
Over those wide, pale solitudes the wild geese take their 
punetual flights, on the mud and saltings at low tide the 
heron transacts his business, and every farmhouse stands 
up in the vast shining levels with welcome flashing from 
the glow of its tiles and the glint of its haystacks. In 
such places you may still talk to old people who have never 
seen a railway train. And what is this vision of brown 
sail and golden lading that seems, in its majestic advance, 
to overtop all, and threaten your little boat with destruc- 
tion! It is a hay barge in its glory. 

But Essex is not all creeks and waterways. Its quiet 
inland villages, green lanes, low chalk hills, cottage life, 
windmills and churches give it rare homeliness and an 
inexhaustible amenity. Mr. Beckett knows it all. You 
are really prepared for his final exclamation: “ With me 
Essex is a passion—almost a religion.” We care less for 
this expression than for what follows : 

Sometimes in the London streets, especially during long 
sunny days, the thought comes over me of churches, inns, or 
clustered villages that I know, how they stand quietly 
through the hours, the sunlight travels round them and 
fades, and all the time perhaps there is no one there who 
appreciates their beauty as | do—at least, I am not there. 

There speaks a real lover of the country. 
feeling which Essex gives in richest measure to her lovers 
is one of content. Even her finest views do not disturb 
that sentiment. From the village of Althorne, near 
Burnham-on-Crouch, you may see three rivers, each of 
great width—the Blackwater, the Crouch, and the Thames. 
Yet this vast outspread country is all quiet, all reassuring, 
and tenderly voiceful of man’s labour. It is the same 
along the inland roads that thread village to village, 
inn to inn. Mr. Beckett takes us up along the tow- 
path of the Stour into Constable's country, over the chalk 
downs of North Essex, through the wheat fields around 
Witham and Fairstead (the home of old Tusser), and 
delights our eye with the windmills of the “ Rodings ” 
cluster of villages. Take one of his pictures : 

Across a restless expanse of corn you may see and keep in 
sight for a mile or more—gazing at vou with an almost 
human look—the casements and gables of some great white 
solitary farmhouse, which, when at length you reach it, you 
find surrounded by a moat. The labouring arms of a wind- 
mill on the horizon show where a village is to be found ; 
for in the Rodings every village has its windmill, always in 
close proximity to the church. Indeed, the villages usually 
consist of nothing but church and windmill, with perhaps 
two or three cottages and a farm. . . . Looking one day into 
a barn in one of the Roding parishes, I noticed the operation 
of thrashing with a flail. 

That is Essex. Some may see tameness in these sug- 
gestions, and, for our part, we have always felt a certain 
hesitation in recommending a friend to go into Essex. 
Essex is something of a test. Mr. Beckett, by a happy 
inspiration, quotes these words of Walt Whitman’s: 
“The trick is, I find, to tone your wants and tastes low 
down enough, and to make much of negatives, and of 
mere daylight and the skies.” Essex, indeed, offers more 
than these, far more, and this book is the discreet. inventory 
of her charms. Even Mr. Beckett loves discreetly. 
“ The friendly simplicity of its landscape, of the homes of 
the people, and of the people themselves—this is the soul 
of Essex.” Mr. Beckett has done the county admirable 
and intimate justice. 
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Clio in Mufti. 


A History of the Four Georges andjof WilliamQ/V. By 
Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntly McCarthy. Vols. 
Ill. and IV. (Chatto. 12s. each.) 


Tue history of our Georges, of which we saw the first 
instalment in 1884, is now, thanks to filial collaboration, 
prettily completed. - The volumes before us take us from 
1760 to 1837, a circumstance which inevitably points to 
disproportion, seeing that the first two volumes only 
extend from 1714 to 1760, and that the concluding period 
includes the secession of the American colonies, the 
Napoleonic wars, and “the triumph of reform.” 

The graces of the leader-writer do not atone for the 
uncommunicativeness of the historian. The omission of 
such names as Sir John Moore, Sir David Baird, and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby is hardly explicable in a history which 
announces no exclusive intention. But the total lack of 
information is not, perhaps, so irritating as the incomplete- 
ness of it. The business of the instructor assumes the 
ignorance of the instructed. The latter may feel annoyed 
when several pages written round about Grenville’s Stamp 
Act fail to explain the nature of that measure, and when 
“the unfortunate Walcheren expedition” is alluded to 
merely to observe that it was the cause of a duel between 
Lord Castlereagh and Canning. It is puzzling to read 
under the date of 1830 the remark: “There was some 
doubt as to the position which might- be taken up by 
Canning.” Zhe Canning died, of course, in 1827, and his 
son, Viscount Canning, does not enter into this history. 
We believe that the common statement, repeated by our 
historians, that Canning inspired the Munroe doctrine, is 
challenged by Secretary of State John Foster in his 
Century of American Diplomacy. 

It must be admitted that father and son have 
worked very harmoniously together. The younger writer 
is fonder, as his early work showed, of the /elicitas 
curiosa than the parent, who once pounced even on such 
poeticisms as “the eyes of him.” Here the two styles are 
one style, a style of charming brightness, as of the natural 
conversation of one who is pleased with his company and 
undisposed to strain its enjoyment by any specialised 
excellence. Impossible as it is to praise these volumes 
from the point of view of the student, it is easy to praise 
them as romance. Flagrant lopsidedness does not impair 
their interest. Wilkes, the idol of journalism and 
democracy, fascinates as if he again bullied and robbed his 
wife and, in the very teeth of his sovereign, became Lord 
Mayor of London and member for Middlesex—a Caliban of 
genius with the morals of an ape and the magnanimity 
of a saint. Junius—if we accept the current belief which 
identifies him with Philip Francis—again insults and under- 
mines Warren Hastings. Sheridan once more commits 
the bétise of serving up rechauffé his Linley love-letters 
to Miss Ogle. Wherever the personal element is strongest 
our historians are most admirable. And it must be con- 
ceded that they have touched in the sovereigns of England 
and Hanover very cleverly. In Kew Palace we remember 
to have seen a framed specimen of the handwriting of 
George the Fourth, written when that gentlemanly monarch 
was five—that is, in 1767. The words were “Conscious 
innocence,” and their vacuous benignity, coupled with the 
natural childishness of the hand, seemed to rebuke 
Thackeray for writing of him with a stick of lunar caustic 
instead of a pen. George the Fourth is now depicted to 
us as the flabby artistic temperament. He said he was 
at Waterloo because he could imagine he was. When, 
on August 17, 1821, “he made his grand State entrance 
into Dublin in an open carriage drawn by eight horses,” 
he “wore in his hat an enormous bunch of shamrocks, 
to which, by repeated gestures, he kept incessantly calling 
the attention of the crowd. More than once, as he gazed 
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upon his admiring followers, he was observed to shed 
tears.” Yet “he could not reconcile himself to the idea 
of allowing any Irishman to occupy the position of Primate 
of All Ireland.” He was born to kingship, but not to 
kingliness; of that he had barely enough to rule over 
Hanover. He was always the animal when the question 
was one of tickling a favourite nerve. But he overflowed 
with sentimentalities, of which, perhaps, the most striking 
was his request to be buried in his night-shirt, beneath 
which was a locketed portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
woman whom he loved and slandered. 

William the Fourth is held up to us as the bucolic 
boor rather than the sailor king. He is all for the ancient 
order, but reform surges about him, and demands the 
warrant of his hand. The “man in the street” (prey of 
the brutal pressgang), the populations of towns unvoiced 
in Parliament, the youths and children of factories, had 
their several grievances ameliorated if not removed, in 
spite of the Toryism of “the poor eccentric, restless, 
illiterate personage” for whose sake Hanover still con- 
descended to be one with England. 

There is something terrible in the lateness of the 
reforms, without which life must have been well nigh 
horrible for countless Englishmen, but it is not strange. 
Men like Lord Holland and Rigby, Dashwood and Grafton, 
“ whose example might be avoided by Pompey Bum,” were 
“ceaselessly prominent” in the early part of the reign 
of George the Third. Government meant, as it always 
tends to mean, the fostering of “ diplomatic relations” or 
the prosecution of hostilities against foreign powers, rather 
than the attempt to make the ostensibly governed 
patriotic and contented. 


The Lady Julian. 


Revelations of Divine Love. Recorded by Julian, Anchoress 

at Norwich, 1373. Edited by Grace Warrack. (Methuen.) 
Very little is known about her. The nineteen lines and 
one word that Zhe Dictionary of National Biography 
vives to the Lady Julian—or Mother Juliana, as she is 
also called—tell all. What she was like we know not. In 
her book she does not even give her name. She calls 
herself just “a simple creature, unlettered,” the “ poor” 
or “ simple ” soul to whom these Revelations of Divine Love 
were shown. We know not why she left the world and 
lived her long hundred years of life as a recluse, with two 
women to attend her in her very old age. We know 
only that she was a woman—history is eloquent witl 
them—who found peace in living the interior life, in 
prayer and meditation, and inexpressible joy in the 
mystical visions that she believed were revealed to her. 
Her home, the scene of her visions, was the Anchorage 
in the east part of the churchyard of St. Julian, in the 
parish of Conisford, outlying Norwich. In 1373 the Lady 
Julian was Anchoress there. In the years that fol- 
lowed, till the Dissolution broke up the Anchorage, Dame 
Agnes, Dame Elizabeth Scott, Lady Elizabeth, and Dame 
Agnes Edrygge were also Anchoresses there. They are 
names only. But the Lady Julian was articulate, and 
so it happens that the book she wrote in an ecstasy of joy 
tive hundred years ago, is to-day, in green cloth binding, 
with a decorated frontispiece, being handed over Mudie’s 
counter to the curious. * 

The busy world has not been very eager for the 
Lady Julian’s book. The original MS.—be cure 
it was in fair, good writing—“has been sought for in 
vain.” The last known handler of the “old vellum 
manuscript, 36 pages,” was probably one T. Payne, 
bookseller in the Strand, about 1758, and Payne is now 
beyond the reach of questions. The earliest printed 


edition was prepared by Father Serenus Cressy in 1670, 
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more than two hundred years after the Lady Julian’r 
death. The entry stands thus in the British Museum 
Catalogue : 
Juliana, an Anchorite cf Norwich. XVI Revelations 
of Divine Love made to a devout servant of our Lord, called 
Mother Juliana. Pub. by R. F. 8. Cressy. 


It was re-issued in 1843 and 1872, and so we come to 
the present edition, which has been prepared by Miss 
Grace Warrack, from an MS. version, in a seventeenth 
century handwriting, in the British Museum. 

It is not difficult to picture the externals of the life 
that the Lady Julian lived for a hundred years. At that 
period Anchorites and Anchoresses were as common in 
rural England as village greens. There was often a 
tiny dwelling attached to the village church, containing 
two or three rooms, and there the holy man or woman 
dwelt, never crossing the threshold. One of the windows 
looked into the church, enabling the recluse to partici- 
pate in the services; another opened on the world, “to 
which all might come that desired to speak.” This 
audience window was covered with a curtain of double 
cloth, black, with a cross of white, through which the 
sunshine could penetrate—“ sign of the Dayspring from 
on high.” In such a little dwelling the Lady Julian 
lived after she had yielded herself “te the Divine 
Goodness for service in the order of Anchorites.” There, 
“in the anchorage, in the east part of the churchyard of 
St. Julian, outlying Norwich,” on the 13th day of May, 
1373, the Revelation of Love was showed to her, “‘a 
simple creature, unlettered,’ who had before this time 
made certain special prayers” from out of her longing 
after more love to God and her trouble over the sight 
of man’s sin and sorrow. She relates that the 
“ Shewings ” lasted from about four o’clock till after nine 
of that same morning, that they were followed by only 
one other Shewing, on the night of the next day. She 
gives a minute description of her state before the first 
revelation, which begins thus : 


In this [moment] suddenly I saw the red blood trickle 
down from under the Garland hot and freshly and right 
plenteously, as it were in the time of His Passion, when 
the Garland of thorns was pressed on His Blessed head 
who was both God and Man, the same that suffered thus 
forme. I conceived truly and mightily that it was Himself 
shewed it me, without any mean. . . . In this 
[shewing] He brought our blessed Lady to my under- 
standing. I saw her ghostly, in bodily likeness: a simple 
maid and a meek, young of age and little waxen above a 
child, in the stature that she was when she conceived. 


Well, in these days, medical science has its appointed 
name for such visions, and its various cures (if their 
relations desire it) for those who see them. Had her book 
contained nothing but the ecstatic record of such visions, 
the memory of the Lady Julian might never have blos- 
somed from the dust of her anchorage. Soul outpourings 
which merely retell, with the addition of an undisciplined, 
irritating egotism, what has already been told, for all 
time, in the Bible, have small power to edify or to interest. 
Man is interested not by the mystical experiences of 
other people, but by their experiences of practical life, 
its conduct and control. The Lady Julian averted her 
face from the school of the world, in which the striving 
after a pass degree is to many the chief excuse for 
remaining in it. She cultivated the part as if it were 
the whole, and so she fails to help by just that more 
important part that she neglected. And the same 
criticism applies to Miss Warrack’s Introduction. It is 
all too transcendental, too emotional, too nebulous. 
Iridescent arrows are shot into the air. They make 
beautiful curves, and lose themselves in the blue distance 
far from the target. In all the Lady Julian’s book, in 
all the great library of this kind of devotional literature, 
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there is little of the nourishment that such a passage as 
this from Tocqueville offers: “La vie n’est pas un plaisir 
ui une douleur, mais une affaire grave dont nous sommes 
chargés, et qu il faut conduire et terminer a notre 
honneur.” 

But these Revelations of Divine Love, these outpour- 
ings of a cloistral, “ God-intoxicated ” soul have their mes- 
sage, and their message is this: that that correspondence 
which, in moments of spiritual uplifting, man has with that 
Eternal something which is not himself, is a personal 
communication between himself and his God. The 
subtleties of creeds, the “this is so” of authority, the 
example of the wise and good, may help him, but the 
few things which become to him Eternal Verities are 
revealed only to himself according to the depth of his 
spiritual genius, and the clearness with which he has 
clung to what Swedenborg calls the “umbilicus of the 
Unseen.” What philosopher, after years of labour trying 
to explain the unexplainable in miles of small print and 
furlongs of footnotes, has not thrown down his pen and, 
leaning back, with closed eyes, in his chair, acknowledged 
that he has travelled no further than the intuitive wisdom 
that was his before the doors of the prison-house had 
begun to close on his growing mind? Did not Martineau 
mean something of this kind when, after spending the best 
part of his life on a monumental metaphysical work, he 
wrote in the preface: “I am now aware of the tediousness 
of these metaphysical tribunals, especially when the whole 
process wins at last, through all its dizzying circuits, only 
the very position which common sense had assumed at 
first.” 

Neither printed books nor the Book of Life made any 
call to the Lady Julian. To her there were but two 
“luminous and self-evident” things—herself and _ her 
“ courteous,” “dearworthy Lord,” and she knew without, 
we are sure, aid from others, the few simple truths 
attainable by the pure in heart who have the will to 
retire into themselves, and the courage to be true to 
themselves. Such truths shine out from the tiring record of 
the miracles that she believed were shown to her, and 
the wild visions that accompanied her vigils. “Prayer 
oueth the soul to God,” says the Lady Julian : 

His working is privy. 

Nothing is done by hap nor by adventure, but all things 
by the foreseeing wisdom of God. 

I saw full surely that He changeth never His purpose. 

Sin is behovable [playeth a needful part] but all shall be 
be and all shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be 
well. 

This is the cause why we be not all in ease of heart and 
coed that we seek here rest in those things that are so 

ittle. 

We can never come to full knowing of God till we know 
first clearly our own soul. 

Faith is naught else but a right understanding, with true 
belief and sure trust, of our Being : that we are in God, and 
God in us: Whom we see not. 

Thus did this cloistral lady five hundred years ago give 
her quiet answers to the riddle of existence. And the 
conclusion she reaches and puts on the last page of her 
book is the conclusion you may hear preached in any 
pulpit to-day, and in most sincere books. “TI desired often- 
times to learn,” says the Lady Julian, “what was our 
Lord’s meaning.” 

And fifteen years’ later, and more, I was answered in 
ghostly understanding, saying thus: Wouldst thou learn 
thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? Learn it well: Love 
was His meaning. Who shewed it to thee’ Love. What 
shewed He thee? Love. Wherefore shewed it He thee ? 
For Love. Hold thee therein and thou shalt learn and 
know more in the same. But thon shalt never know nor 
learn therein other thing without end. Thus was I learned 
that Love was our Lord’s meaning. 

What private g-iefs the Lady Julian had we know not. 
She is always reticent, with a simplicity of exposition that 
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is very winning ; 
showed me a spiritual sight of His homely loving—the 
hazel-nut that He held in the palm of His hand, with 
its three properties: + the first, that God made it; the 
second, that God loveth it; the third, that God keepeth 


see chapter v., where “oir Lord 


it.” The Lady Julian was an optimist. Again and again 
she raises her confident cry of “al shal be wel and al 
shal be wel and al’ manner of thyng shal be wele.” So 
it seemed to her with the world, and all the problems 
of its difficult days shut out. Not for her was the 
bitter knowledge that awakens to the wisdom of “ the 
rewards of life are contingent upon obedience to the whole 
law—physical as well as moral.” She gave of her best. 
That best was only one point of the circle of life ; and just 
so much of it lives as pierced through the unreality of her 
visions to the truth. And we may well conclude by echoing 
the words that she tells us “ our good Lord” said to her in 
the sixth revelation: “I thank thee for thy travail, and 
especially for thy youth.” 


An Historical Painter. 
Lectures 
By James 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
Delivered at Oxford Kaster Terms 1893-94. 
Anthony Froude. (Longmans.) 


Tuts new and illustrated edition of Mr. Froude’s Oxford 
lectures, on the Seamen of the Stiateenth Century, is 
welcome. The illustrations are excellent, and form a 
little gallery of some of the most eminent seamen, states- 
en, ete, in that age. Drake, Hawkins, Effingham, 
Essex, Burghley, Raleigh, are some of them; and on the 
other side the famous Jesuit, Father Parsons. The book 
has run rapidly through its editions, as one might expect 
from the popularity of its subject in these Imperialist days ; 
but it is not, perhaps, so highly finished in style as some 
of the work which made Mr. Froude famous. It lias, 
in other respects, all the old characteristics ; the unfailing 
energy and sense of narrative effects, the power of grouping 
things into a living whole, and the uncompromising way 
of discarding even the air of impartiality. Since Mitford, 
there surely has not been an historian of eminence so 
openly and cheerfully one-sided as Mr. Froude. Without 
personally following him to his sources, original or other- 
wise, it is not possible to seize on any definite utterance 
as misleading. Yet his whole tone and manner irresistibly 
enters a caveat against any too docile acquiescence in his 
facts and statements. Providence, one feels, cannot have 
been so completely on the side of the English as this book 
shows forth. Englishmen, he somewhere remarks, have 
a way of always thinking their own countrymen in the 
right. It is a way which has considerably altered among 
a section of them nowadays; but Mr. Froude has the 
infection in a most glorious degree. Some points he 
certainly seems to make. Father Parsons’s document, for 
instance, does seem to show that the Jesuit named, and 
probably many of his colleagues, were political emissaries 
as well as missionaries: that the Government had some 
reason for their treatment of these men and their distrust 
of the Roman Catholic population. The account of Drake’s 
voyages is as fascinating as any boy’s romance in Mr. 
Froude’s hands. In pure narrative he is irresistible. 

But you have Mr. Froude at his best in the story of the 
Armada. It gives him his chance, so to speak, the chance 
for those qualities of pictorial style and verve which are 
eminently his; while his defects are kept, for the 
moment, out of sight. There are here no controversies 
to display his violent partizanship, no matters needing 
judicial sifting to bring out his vehement injudiciality. 
Tt is a great scenic, nay, a great epic, passage in history ; 
it comes home to that national pride in which he is 
steeped ; it is full of material for effective colour. And 
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here is a master of colour, a master of narration, ready 
to combine all his materials into an artistic whole, 
rejoicing to run his course. The result is masterly. You 
forget, for the time, that he is an unreliable historian, 
and remember only that. he is a great historical paiuter. 
It is interesting to note in how many points we are 
reminded of present conditions. Then, as now, the 
English Government was unready. Alas! there is not, 
perhaps there could not be under modern requisitions 
of warfare, the like compensation. One point strongly 
brought out is that England was saved despite, not because, 
of Elizabeth. The Queen, indeed, never lacked courage. 
But. she nowise showed herself the resolute, unfaltering, 
energetic woman of our school-day teaching. On the 
contrary, she was all fluctuations and unreason, variable 
as -woman. Her preparations—or want of preparations— 
could not be surpassed in fatuity by a modern English 
ininistry. While the Armada was getting ready to be 
launched against. these shores, she prepared, and cancelled 
her preparations, and changed her mind continually. She 
paid off her fleet. The danger of leaving the coast open 
being pressed upon, she put part of it in commission 
again. Then, on a report that the Armada was not coming, 
she ordered half the crews to be dismissed—to save their 
pay, quite in our Treasury fashion. And the reason of 
her indecision and holding-back action—she was negotiating 
through commissioners, and feared if anything were done 
that Kruger (we beg pardon, Philip) might take it ill. 
It. is hard, you see, to remember that ove is not writing 
about the initiation of the Boer War. She cut down 
Drake's expenses. He wasted ammunition in target- 
practice, she complained. Ammunition must not be wasted 
in target-practice, so she measured it out to him at the 
rate of what would suftice for a day and a half’s service. 
(No, it is vot a page out of the modern Admiralty records.) 
She kept her four best ships out of commission to the last 
moment: they would not be wanted, and it were waste 
of money to refit them. She kept down the fleet's 
supplies. Food was issued to the middle of June, and 
an extra month's supply was hardly squeezed out of her, 
with positive orders that it was to be the last. When the 
Armada hove in sight, our fleet had but powder for two 
days’ fighting, and half-rations for scarce a week. It was 
the same with the land militia. ‘“ There were no reserves,” 
says Mr. Froude, “no magazines of arms, no stores or 
tents.” If Parma had landed, it would have been nearly 
as perilous as if now the French landed. 

When it came to the actual fighting in the Channel, 
ayain one is struck by parallels with modern times. The 
English prevailed against the immense numbers of Spain, 
not. only from the superior mobility of their ships, but 
also because their guns outranged those of the Spanish 
ships. They sailed round the Spaniards, pouring in broad- 
sides at a distance from which the enemy could not reply, 
since all their shots fell short. Superior mobility, 
superior weight of guns—it is the same tale nowadays, 
only the advantage has shifted from us to our enemies 
on land. The Spaniards also had been sent out without 
sufficient supplies of powder; and their admiral—tuckily 
for us—-was a hopelessly incapable landsman. But out- 
sailed, out-manceuvred, out-classed in guns, they fought 
in that day as Cervera fought at Santiago. They were 
“helpless butts to the English guns,” as afterwards to the 
American guns, yet “not a single galleon struck her 
colours.” 

One of them, after a long duel with an Englishman, was 
on the point of sinking. An English ofticer, admiring the 
courage which the Spaniards had shown, ran out upon his 
bowsprit, told them that they had done all which became 
men, and urged them to surrender. . . . For answer they 
cursed the English as cowards and chickens because they 
refused to close. The officer was shot. His fall brought a 
last broadside on them, which finished the work. Thev 
went down, and the water closed over them. 
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Truly, as Shelley’s Maddalo says: “Tis strange men 
change not.” As a finishing touch of irony, the powder 
of the two fleets, in the crowning battle off Calais, to which 
our extract refers, gave out shortly after each other (thanks 
to the joint folly of Philip and Elizabeth), whereby the 
Spanish fleet was saved from being captured entire or 
driven on shore—as happened at Santiago. 

In conclusion, if not the best work Mr. Froude has done, 
this volume is yet unmistakable Froude; which is to 
suy that it is always quick, alert, and vital; wherefore 
its defects will exasperate some no less heartily than 
its merits will attract others. That is the way of work 
which is alive. 





Other New Books. 


Primitive MAN. By 





Dr. Moritz Hoernes. 

This volume of Messrs. Dent's excellent little “ Temple 
Primers ” deals with a most. fascinating subject for all who 
possess any trace of the archeological mind; nay, for all 
who are not infected by the shallow and hurried modern 
impatience of “ ancient history "—that term of opprobrium 
with which the modern flings aside everything without the 
petty circle of his present hfe and interests, aping the 
woman’s frivolous disrelish for all outside her yet pettier 
circle of domestic and personal interests. What can be 
more fascinating than to penetrate the nebule which con- 
veal the far-back cradle of man, to learn the ways of those 
long-undreamed-of beings who lived, battled, and loved in 
this Europe of ours long before the Roman girdle was 
drawn about it, before the Celt and Teuton rolled on Italy, 
before Greek broke Persian at Marathon! With those pre- 
historic men this admirable manual (translated from the 
German by James H. Loewe) in miniature is concerned. 
Of course, the reader must understand that in so small a 
volume the dogmatic treatment is necessary for the most 
disputable and dim of subjects. It starts with the down- 
right assertion of a cosmogony little more authoritative 
than that of Lucretius. “Our own planet originally de- 
tached itself from the sun in the form of a loose gas-ball,” 
and so forth: which simply means that such is the common 
scientific theory on a subject open to endless revision. So, 
again, it is asserted that the “ dolmens ” and such-like huge 
stone edifices (our Stonehenge, for example) were graves or 
burying-places, as though no other view were dreamed of or 
possible, although some of us would contend for a different 
conception. Quite properly; since only the prevalent 
theory can be stated in a small primer, and it would be 
irretrievably confusing to tag every statement with notes 
of interrogation, so to speak. As for the interest of the 
subject-matter, one may refer to the section on the pile- 
dwellers, who have left the broken foundations of their 
houses in many a lake about the Alps, and the débris of 
their fallen or cast-away properties thick amidst the ooze 
of its bottom. Bronze axes, needles, bracelets, chisels, swords, 
daggers, knives, and spear-points, drawn from the floors of 
the lakes, tell of these strange people, who built their 
settlements of straw and wooden huts on great platforms 
supported by piles driven into the bed of the lake above 
which they stood. It is of such a people and such a settle- 
ment that Sir Arthur Helps wrote his romance, Realmah. 
But the whole of this tiny primer is a romance, or rather 
the material for a hundred romances. It is clear, scientific, 
and as authoritative as the latest knowledge can make it. 
(Dent.) 


Ancient Inp1A AS DEsCRIBED IN 


CiassicaAL LITERATURE. By J. W. McCrinpte. 


In five previous volumes Dr. McCrindle has translated 
and annotated the larger classical works on India, the 
fragments of Megasthenes and of Ktesias, the Zndika of 
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Arrian, the Geography of Ptolemy, and the various 
accounts of the invasion of Alexander. The series 
is now completed, with a number of lesser excerpts 


from other writers bearing on the subject. Strabo 
and Heredotus, Pliny and lian, are all repre- 
sented, and among the miscellaneous sources drawn 
upon some early Christian accounts of Brahmanism 


are, perhaps, of the highest interest. Dr. McCrindle’s 
copious notes and thorough knowledge of his subject make 
. his work of high value both to historians and anthropo- 
logists ; and we congratulate him upon the successful con- 
clusion of an enterprise which has now been in progress 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Dr. McCrindle’s first 
volume was published in 1877. There is, of course, a 
large element of myth and a still larger element of vague- 
ness in the classical descriptions of India, especially in those 
which precede the famous expedition of Alexander; but 
it is noteworthy that many statements which provoked the 
incredulity of earlier scholarship have been confirmed, or 
at least explained, by modern research. Dr. McCrindle, for 
instance, is prepared, within limits, to defend Megasthenes 
against Strabo. 

Strabo says: “No faith whatever can be placed. in 
Déimachos and Megasthenes. They coined the fables 
concerning men with ears large enough to sleep in, men 
without any mouths, without noses, with only one eye, with 
spider legs, and with fingers bent backwards. They renewed 

omer’s fables concerning the battles of the Cranes and 
Pygmies, and asserted the latter to be three spans high. 
They told of ants digging for gold, of Pans with wedge- 
— heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen and stags, 
heads and all.” Now it is certain that neither Megasthenes 
nor Déimachos, who was ambassador after him at the 
Palibothian court, coined these fables. That they were but 
fictions of the Indian imagination is clearly proved by the 
fact that the names by which Megasthenes sorsnerte | the 
races in question are but translations or transliterations of 
their names as found in Sanskrit literature. 


But what was the original intention of these fictions, 
some of which, it will be remembered, survived into such 
medizval compilations as that of the pseudo-Mandeville ! 
They had been thought to be the ingenious devices of 
traders and gold diggers, designed to frighten away rivals 
from their profitable haunts. Dr. McCrindle gives another 
explanation of one of the most famous of these stories, 
that of the terrible gold-digging ants, “ somewhat less than 
dogs, but larger than foxes,” which has helped to saddle 
Herodotus with the discreditable and undeserved appella- 
tion of “father of lies.” This yarn, too, appears to be of 
Indian, rather than Greek, origin, for Sanskrit writers 
give to small fragments of alluvial gold-dust the name of 
“ paippilika,” or “ant-gold.”. Dr. MeCrindle quotes the 
late Prof. Ball : 

“Sir H. Rawlinson, and, independently, Dr. Schiern, of 
Copenhagen, were enabled to come forward and state 
beyond a question of doubt that the myrmeces of Herodotus 
and Megasthenes were Thibetan miners, and, it may be 
added, their dogs. . . . I pass from this discovery now, save 
that I mention a contribution which I have made to it, 
namely, that the horn of the gold-digging ant, which we are 
told by Pliny was preserved in the temple of Hercules at 
Erythre, and which for centuries has been the subject of 
much speculation, was probably merely one of the gold- 
miners’ pickaxes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, 
Mr. R. Lydekker, that the picks in use by agriculturists 
and miners in Ladak consist of horns of wild sheep mounted 
on handles.” 

The phase of scholarship which assumed that every state- 
ment of Herodotus not immediately intelligible was a 
deliberate fabrication is now becoming extinct. (Constable.) 
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Fiction. 


Fiction in Tabloids. 


The Skirts of Happy Chance. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
A Woman Alone : 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
“ La Bella,” and Others. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Thirteen Evenings. By George Bartram. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Three Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


By Egerton Castle. (Macmillan. 


“ Meacre and hollow, but crisp,” was the “taste” of the 
snark ; the same may be said of the typical English short 
story. It is either an anecdote of five or ten thousand 
words or it is a long story abridged. The characters are 
accidents in the incidents. 

All the writers before us are too clever to betray absolute 
suarkishness—if the word be permitted us ; but Mr. Marriott 
Watson comes dangerously nigh such a disclosure. The 
greater part of his book, nicely illustrated by Mr. Frank 
Craig, is concerned with the antics of an unmarried noble- 
man who has a passion for impersonation. At one time we 
see him posing as a private detective, at another as a 
husband. Once he is commissioned to make love to a 
young lady who is suspected of having bestowed her affec- 
tion in an even less desirable quarter. Hence this 
passage : 

“Tell me,” he asked abruptly, seizing her hand, “how 
would you like a home /” 
“1 have one, thank you,” she said demurely. 
“Ah, but a home of your own, to be happy in,” he said 
anxiously ; “and a—a husband and—a Pr» Fl :” 
“Lord Francis!” said Miss Langley, colouring very 
swiftly, and rising again. 
“T don't mean your children, but my children,” he 
hastened to explain in some confusion. 
“I think, if you won’t mind, I will go back to the 
drawing-room,” said she freezingly, for all her warm face. 
An arch-philanderer is Lord Francis, with a temperament 
leading so naturally up to situations that, even if “ happy 
chance ”—outside the precincts of Tennyson’s verse—had 
worn “bloomers,” he would not have failed to take 
advantage of her. Such a man is dear to the short story, 
which necessarily avoids negotiations. Mr. Watson makes 
him distinctly amusing, as we have shown. 

The assumption of another's identity is also the theme of 
one of Mr. Castle’s strongest tales. It is in a German 
setting, and one is reminded of Gottfried Keller’s charming 
“Clothes Makyth Man.” But the pure comedy of the Swiss 
master is here the grimmest tragedy. The point to note, 
however, is the tenacity with which Romance clings to the 
idea of privacies laid bare by trick or accident, of intimacies 
arrived at without tediums and ceremonies. When Mr. 
Castle's German student is, owing to a misapprehension, 
commanded to “ kiss Elsa ”—Elsa whom he has never seen, 
Elsa whom he knows not from Eve—the sense is tickled 
below the intellect. Rich in scenic accessories is Mr. Castle, 
but, cultured as this writer undeniably is, he smacks a little 
of the “property” shop. The marvellously beautiful 
Duchessa, who momentarily diverts the artist from his red- 
haired Maimie with the thin red hands, is, with her ultimate 
humiliation and his resilient virtue, of transpontine manu- 
facture ; so, too, are the patrician fencers, the brothers 
Lugani, who fight to the death for an empty woman who 
cannot choose between two such twins of perfection. Con- 
summate technique as an emotional expression is dear to 
the short story. Fictional violinists we all know, it is anti- 
climax to listen to Ysaye after reading about. them ; and so 
Agnes Castle, in a story at the end of her ralative’s book, 
gives us a hero, Darwinianly evolved from the performer 
on Christy’s old organ, who falls in love with the pretty 
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German princess whom he instructs in clavier-playing. 
“ What the master played” when he heard that she was 
engaged “ was never written, but as it burst from the seeth- 
ing anguish of his beautiful artist’s spirit, so it escaped from 
his fingers.” 

Our old friend “ the Thing” appears both in Mr. Castle’s 
pages and in Mr. Bartrain’s. There is something rather 
ludicrous and ineffectual in that capital T, even when 
applied to the production of a Frankinstein less crude in his 
procedure and less imitative in his results than Mrs. 
Shelley's remorseful creator. But Mr. Castle certainly 
achieves an effect in the weird not unworthy of Mr. Wells. 
All through his book the hand is clearly that of an artist. 
His work always attracts by its vitality and the polish on 
its style. 

Mrs. Clifford is, for the nonce, less vital, but on a higher 
plane. A Woman Alone is a solemn and touching story of 
% passionate love thwarted by its recipient's selfishness. 
The woman was ambitious for her husband, and the husband 
was ungrateful because he was not ambitious either for her 
sake or his own. His “ soul lived in a prison of which his 
manner was the gaoler ” : 

“TI like the quiet [he said], there are no neighbours to 
worry one, and there are plenty of books ; it is possible to 
think and study.” 

“Ah, yes,” she answered, “ perhaps it is good for study— 
but also... . we must live.” 

“We shall do that together,” he said ; and she felt his 
words to be a cul-de-sac. 


‘In the story of a man’s falling in love with an uxoricide 
Mrs. Clifford reaches the top of her sensationalism. She is 
content, however, to go sketching her way through her book, 
and work more coarsely imagined but more vividly pre- 
sented scores against her, though it does not persuade one 
of its inherent equality. 

Beyond question, the most remarkable of the four 
volumes before us is The Thirteen Evenings. It bears marks 
of considerable culture, being characterised by much nicety 
of phrase, though a book of vigorous brawn and large heart. 
We have the device of a club, whereof the members tell 
stories to one another. The soldier who, with a chum of 
splendid forbearance in friendship, served in the West 
Indies in the sixties tells of visions seen under the spell of 
* White Obi,” when his past existences flashed before him as 
they did in the case of Mr. Kipling’s Charlie Mears. The 
wutocrat of the club tells how he was locked up in the 
stocks of a Midland town by a malicious sexton. Others 
tell of gipsy love and fighting, of Gargantuan drinking, of 
fabulous snoring. Such a riot of the weird, the pawky, the 
bucolic, is not often listened to in modern fiction. Here is 
a characteristic passage : 


We entered the Barley Mow, ordered lunch, and inquired 
for the bath-room. 

“’Nowt o’ the sort here, gentlemen,” said the landlady. 

“Now,” said | to the American, “the thing works 
perfectly. Thorough old English style ; wash the face only, 
once a day, and the feet and back of the neck, with due pre- 
caution against cold, every Saturday night.” 

“ am indeed a degenerate,” said he, “for I must bathe 
or dle... . 

We ... found the helper, engaged an empty stable, 
stripped, and bade him douse us with half a dozen lmckets 
of water each. . . . While we were drying ourselves we 
heard him talking to someone at! 1 « | erend of the yard. 

Said someone, “ What ha’ ye been «ivin’ wi’ ’em, Bill ?” 

“Slushin’ on ’em down wi’ watter,” answered Bill. 

“ What’s wrong wi’ ’em to need that ?” 

“The Lord only knows. They look middlin’ respectable, 
hut ve never know what’s what or who’s who these times.” 


A tine intolerance of literary dilettanti,-and all the mouth- 
ings of their urbanity, is breathed through this work, which 
is incidentally a fiery dragon against newspaper critics. Its 
virile pages make even friends Watson and Castle look 
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rather deficient in red corpuscles under their trappings of 
romance. But one is inclined to overrate the man who has 
the key of the fields and the village taproom, just because 
few of us would use it if we could. It is clear that Mr. 
Bartram draws from a life rich in full-flavoured fact. In 
the briefer short story he is able to preserve his integrity 
of vision. Here there are no flats to be joined with pinch- 
beck artifice. His artistry bungles in repairing the ruins of 
a wronged maiden. Here he works in three chapters in- 
stead of one, and with scant regard for the probabilities 
which, in matters optimistic, should be held sacred in this 
dismal world. 

Howbeit he proves, as indeed do the writers we have 
associated with him, that the short story still flourishes with 
us. It has occasional comeliness of shape: it is not un- 
inspired by originality. Let it try to be truthful. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.| 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. By Antony Hore, 


After running its conspicuous course in the Monthly 
Review, this novel appears in an admirably tasteful volume. 
The story looks to be rather long and complex, and it 
is, in fact, concerned and written in the author's more 
serious vein. Its principal characters, Tristram of Blent, 
and his cousin, Cecily Gainsborough, are placed in very 
delicate relations to each cther as claimants to a large 
property. Tristram’s is the bad claim, and he resigns 
it, but does not lay aside his pride. The whole story is 
thoroughly modern. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tue Licur or ScARTHEY. By Ecerton Castie. 

“This book is my dream-child,” says Mr. Egerton Castle 
in a sixteen-page preface to this “Romance.” The idea 
of the story is romantic and not a little fantastic ; 
and it provides a theatre for “elementary passions, for 
fighting and loving in despite of everyday conventions ; 
for enterprise, risks, temptations unknown in the atmo- 
sphere of humdrum peace and order.” The scene is 
Morecainbe Bay, the time early in the nineteenth century. 
The “romance” is of generous length—more than five 
hundred closely-printed pages. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


For Aut Time. By Criivé R. Fenn. 
A love-story in a modern. aristocratic setting, with a 

lord and a journalist as lovers of one woman. (Digby, 

Long. — 6s.) 

An UnconcentaAL MARRIAGE. 


He painted, she prayed. He wanted to dine out, she 
feared to be drawn into worldliness. Moreover, in Ruth’s 
ininistrations amongst the poor she had met a young 
minister named Silas Warne, “whose austere piety filled 
her with admiring awe,” and who, when she asked him 
to share a cab, replied: “Thank you, I never pamper this 
poor body.” Ruth felt “rebuked,” and with more zeal 
than ever invited the great unwashed into her husband’s 
dining-room. The ensuing complications make the story. 


(F. V. White. 6s.) 


SISTER CARRIE. 

A clever if depressing story, in which is traced the 
sordid-successful career of Caroline Meeber, from her arrival 
in Chicago with a small trunk to her success on the New 
York stage. The hero, if he can be called such, marries 
her after committing a robbery, and his downhill course 
synchronises largely with is wife’s ascent of the hill of 
fame. A good deal of penetration and imaginative sym- 
pathy go to the development of the story, which is rather 
a transcript than a dramatisation. (Heinemann. 4s.) 


By Cosmo CLARKE. 


By TuHEeoporeE DREISER. 
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The Charm of the Irrelevant. 
There are times when we do not find it an easy task to 


treat the Editor ef our contemporary as a serious influence 
at work in the petroleum world. 


We were wondering whether the ravens would feed us in 
a bookless week, when by the accident of an accident our 
eye fell on the above sentence. After all, why ransack the 
literary world for a theme? Why not accept as facts the 
emptiness of August, the holidays of publishers, and the 
indolence of bookbinders? There is time to look over the 
wall. Doubtless we make too much of the book world. It 
is a world to which the man in the street is bound by only a 
few intermittent ties. Walk through the vast suburbs of 
South London—you can never know how vast they are until 
you have done this—and ask how many publishers, book- 
sellers, authors, critics, or pressmen inhabit the houses. 
Very few. Hardly any. These trim and beautiful streets, 
with their gardens, their leaf-strewn pavements, and all 
their suggestions of solvency and comfort, cannot easily be 
associated with the literary parliament. These people are 
concerned with the finished and appropriate book, and so 
sure are they of getting it that it does not pay to establish 
large bookshops in their midst. By easy and inevitable 
channels the book they want passes into their hands. Their 
conversation is ordinarily of the church or chapel (with 
swallow flights into scepticism), of politics, of business, 
and of sport ; and the books that please them best are those 
which touch on life in their own manner, and with a little 
more than their own courage. In a word, it is precisely 
because they are not primarily, or sincerely, interested in 
books that they are so powerful to make the fortunes of 
the writers who hit their taste. Ah, but they are happy— 
these wise, quiet, half million people who read little, and 
read for enjoyment ; and you do not see a tall girl of the 
suburbs walking down Streatham Hill with a library book 
in one hand and a tennis racquet in the other without 
learning something of the real relations of literature to 
the public. 

Neither is a sentence like the one which heads this article 
without its useful and even tonic suggestions. There is a 
petroleum world. Moreover, there are emotions, anxieties, 
and hostilities peculiar to the petroleum world. It is just 
as well to remember such facts. Nay, one of these days 
the petroleum world may suddenly find itself filled with 
cheap trippers from the literary world. For, in turning 
the pages of Petroleum (fortnightly, of all booksellers) we 
found the question asked, “Is Texas Safe?” In the 
petroleum world they think that there is an appreciable 
danger that the petroleum fields will one day take fire. If 
it dees we know several publishers who will fiddle while 
Texas burns. Let them note the possibilities : 


It is the occasional visitor who might in a moment of 
thoughtlessness drop a match or commit some careless act 
that would put an end to tht value of the field. A fire once 
started mend in all probability wipe out every tank and 
pipe-line, and spread to every well. It would be practically 
beyond all human possibility to extinguish the flames, which 
would burn as long as the wells would flow. 


That is fairly interesting, is it not? But then trade and 
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class papers are interesting. They are loopholes through 
which you may look at any moment into worlds larger, 
busier, and perhaps more important than your own, worlds of 
which it is useful to keep yourself mildly aware. Every 
word they contain is more or less irrelevant to your own 
occupation or interests ; and yet, such are their relevancy to 
other men’s interests, and such the intimacy of that con- 
nection, that they become curiously documental and 
fascinating. As a recreative means of enlarging the mind, 
and sensing the business and desires of your fellow men, 
there is hardly a better device than that of taking in a 
paper which deals authoritatively with affairs wholly foreign 
to your own. There is a cogency in these expert opinions 
that takes a grip on the mind, and you are interested 
before you know where you are. Statements which in some 
moods you might dismiss as altogether remote and rather 
sordid, assume a good deal of human interest when they 
are read- with imaginative sympathy. One realises how 
many storms in how many tea-pots rage unknown. For 
example, we read inthe current number of the Draper's 
Record : 


Drastic action has been taken of late by the head of a local 
shipping house, who has, owing to death, been placed in a 
position of control. Salaries have been cut down by 50 per 
cent. in some instances, while in cases where men were 
alleged to be underpaid advances have been made. The 
result in several instances has been a rather curious turning 
of the tables, 


We should think so! Under the head of “ Legal News,” we 
find a trade comedy of errors which was placed in the City 
of London Court. The plaintiffs were a City firm of woollen 
merchants, and they sued a firm of carriers under circum- 
stances which their counsel explained quite lucidly as 
follows. His clients, he said, 


carried on a very extensive business in various parts of the 
world, and they sent woollen goods by the defendant. com- 
pany’s line in considerable quantities until the circumstances 
which had given rise to that action. In January last the 
plaintiffs had orders from two customers in Glasgow. One 
was Mr. Charles Jacobs, who carried on business as the Star 
Clothing Company, and he ordered five bales of special 
woollen goods. The other was Mr. B. Jacobs, who carried 
on business as the Scottish Woollen Company in Trongate- 
street. These customers had been in the habit of ordering 
large quantities of woollen goods from the plaintiffs, an 

the custom was to ship them by the defendants’ service. 
There was an unusual amount of jealously amongst trade 
competitors in the woollen trade, and there was much 
anxiety that other persons in the trade should not know 
what had been ordered by their rivals for their season’s 
goods. That was the cause of the whole of the trouble 
which had _ rise to these proceedings. When bales of 
woollen goods were sent by the plaintiffs to customers they 
hore a private mark which was only known to the carrier 
and customer concerned. The full name of the customer 
was, of course, known to the carrier, and that appeared on 
the shipment note. The defendants were very well 
acquainted with the two respective marks of the plaintiffs, 
two Glasgow customers in question, as they had delivered 
tons of goods on many previous occasions. In January last 
two separate orders were given by Mr. C. Jacobs and Mr. B. 
Jacols. They had both selected special lines, but_neither 
knew what the other was having. The goods were 
despatched on February 1, but owing to a mistake of the 
defendants one of the parcels ingenied for Mr. B. Jacobs 
was delivered to Mr. C. Jacobs, and one parcel intended for 
Mr. C. Jacobs was delivered to Mr. B. Jacobs. The plaintifls 
were communicated with by Mr. C. Jacobs. The mistake 
was fully explained, but the mischief had arisen from the 
fact that one of the parcels which had been opened by 
mistake by one of the Jacobs was refused by the othe 
Jacobs. The whole of the bale of s, valued at £41, ha? 
been cast upon the plaintiffs’ hands, for, by the defendan 4 
conduct, they were absolutely worthless, except as remnants’ 
the plaintifis haying lost the sale of them in the ordinats, 
course. The plaintiffs would now only be able to sell thery 
as remnants for £15, and the balance, £20 8s., was nom 
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claimed by the plaintiffs. The Jacobs, for whom the goods 

were originally intended, would not now take them at any 

price or under any circumstances, 

you go about to say that this is not interesting 
we can only beg to differ. From the Grocers’ Gazette 
we learn that notice of appeal at Quarter Sessions has 
ben given in the Royton Pepper Case by a grocer who was 
fined for selling black pepper as genuine white pepper. 
Think of the little drama behind this simple statement ; 
the gossip, the indignation, the suspense, the impounded 
pepper. We will not presume on our readers; we pass 
over the “better consumptive enquiry” for lard, and the 
deadly monotony of the market in raw beetroot. There 
is a note of tragedy, however, in the following bald state- 
ment under “ Bacon”: “ The killings in Ireland last week 
amounted to only 4,854 hogs, being 327 less than the 
previous week. The killings in Denmark were. estimated 
to have been about 22,000 hogs. The improvement which 
was noticeable last week has been fairly well maintained.” 
It is the glimpse of the world that struggles through such 
information that is interesting. These particulars, and a 
thousand others, are collected and commented on with 
punctual assiduity week by week. 

From another source we learn that 

much difference of opinion prevails as to what is the best 

form of blades for fans or air-propellers. ... It is quite 

certain that no advantage results from unduly adding to the 

number of blades, probably because each blade becomes 

sufticiently close to the next to hinder the free access of the 

air to it, and so throttles the supply, and causes waste 

through eddying or churning. 
We might. have known that the air-propeller which cools 
us in our favourite restaurant was an object of criticism 
us legitimate as the book we insist on talking of beneath it. 

We need scarcely say that a cpunty newspaper is excel- 

lent reading. Here it is well if the irrelevancy is qualified 
by some acquaintance with the district. The conscientious- 
ness with which a really good county paper collects the 
smallest news from the remotest villages is itself inspiring. 
The result. is a veritable document, a window by which 
over your Sunday breakfast you may look into the simple 
heart. of old England. There are scores of such papers. 
One, the Hssexr Weekly News, has given us many an 
interesting half-hour. There is music and suggestion in 


the very village names that head the paragraphs: 
Tolleshunt D'Arcy, Asheldam, Beauchamp  Roothing, 


Southminster, Bulphan, Stisted, and Layer Marney. The 
humours are many, and racy of the soil. Hardly a crop 
is raised, hardly a mare bruises her knees, not a well is 
sunk, not a labourer is fined for going in search of conies 
hut you know of it. The reports of marriages are wonder- 
ful, with their array of family names, and the police cases 
wre done with a solicitous geniality and wealth of detail 
that. make them irresistible. Comment and news run hand 
in hand : 


LATEST FROM COoGGESHALL. 





1 am informed that on Tuesday afternoon, as Mr. 
Perey —-, son of Mr. W. , cabinetmaker, Coggeshall, 
and one of Mr, ——’s men, were driving home hems Pescine, 


they were stopped near the Red House, and had their atten- 
tion directed to the fact that they and also some things in 
the cart were on fire. They had been complaining to each 
other of the excessive warmth for some time, thinking it was 
due to the heat wave ; hut when they got out of the trap 
they found that the backs of their coats, and also their tool 
basket, were alight. The fire was promptly extinguished. 
How it originated they are at a loss to explain, neither of 
them having struck « match. The incident, therefore, must 
he added to the already long list of “ Coggeshall jobs.” 


Now, what is a Coggeshall job? “Igsplain, men and 
hangels. Every week the scent of produce and the hum 
of village councils are borne to you like vegetables fresh 
from the garden. The charm of the irrelevant is over all 
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If a man needs to realise that the world is bigger than he 
computes it to be, he has only to ask himself whether he is 
a Freemason or not. If he is not a Freemason, then a whole 
world or flavour of the world is barred off from him under 
portentous locks and unobtainable keys. The Free- 
masonry papers are not very fascinating; they are too 
cryptic, too obviously private and forbidding. Yet they 
show week by week how intensely this Craft and Mystery 
is loved by its adherents. You may go from year’s end to 
year’s end with hardly a thought of Freemasonry, and wholly 
unconscious that Freemasons are your companions in train 
and omnibus; still less that their bosoms are filled with 
sentiments not unlike the following, which we quote from 
an address delivered in one of the suburban lodges. After 
referring to various orders of nobility, and the ignorance of 
them everywhere met with, the speaker said : 


How different it is with our cherished Order ; in the 
American swamps and the burning sands of Arabia, the 
Australian bush and the Indian jungle, the Mexican ranches 
and the icefields of Iceland and Labrador; im the joss- 
house of China, as well as in the civilised cathedrals and 
other fanes; in the deserts of the Sahara, up to the very 
apex of the Pyramid of Cheop ; is there a part of the globe 
where our Order is unknown or where it is not recognised ? 
It is a jewel which dazzles the eyes of the profane ! 


The cult which has filled the joss-house and been honoured 
on the very apex of the Pyramid of Cheop is probably 
known to you, in practice, only by the sight of certain shop 
windows in Great Queen-street. Yet in England alone 
there are 2,800 Freemasons’ lodges, and one of the Order 
has recently declared: “ It is food for reflection, and I give 
it to you as an established fact, that wherever you find Free- 
masonry in the ascendancy, there you find benevolence 
and charity in their wisest and highest forms.” On this 
we make no comment. We merely point out that it is 
interesting to know that the men to whom such words’ 
appeal are counted in England alone by hundreds of 
thousands. Truly the world is full of a number of things, 
and Stevenson knew that we are apt to forget it, 





Things Seen. 
The Ruling Passion. 


Ir has been remarked that although life is short, the after- 
noon can be very long. Very long it seemed to the four 
men who sat on the sea-wall peering at the reeeding tide. 
They seemed to have no other occupation but to watch the 
beach gleam out from the rippling water, and plainly they 
grew gladder and gladder as yard after yard of flat, 
glimmering sand was disclosed. To watch, to nod to 
each other, to grow hourly a little more eager—that was 
their afternoon’s occupation. There were many delightful 
things to do on that coast, with boats, with bicycles, with 
horses, with the legs, but not for those four men. They 
desired no pursuit but to watch the tide go down, and to 
see the moist sand lie outstretched before them. And so 
the afternoon crept away. About. five o’clock they rose, 
smiled, stretched themselves, and throwing an affirmative 
glance at the great stretch of sand, disappeared. I waited 
till they should return, wondering why, indifferent to all 
other allurements, they should wait so patiently for the 
going down of the tide. Presently they reappeared, 
carrying a practising net, a bat, four stumps, and a ball. 
They walked briskly, talking eagerly, like men whose 
desire is at last within reach. Then they measured out the 
distance on the sands, pitched the stumps, and played at 
single wicket till night came up. I never saw them under 


any other conditions but those of waiting for the tide to 
go down, and playing cricket when the sand permitted. It 
was their Ruling Passion, and satiety touched them not. 
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The Search. 


Iv was growing dusk, but from the corner of the omnibus 
where | sat I could see her face plainly enough as she 
stepped from the pavement into the roadway and raised Ler 
umbrella. The rusty bonnet, the straggling gray hair, the 
spectacles, the skew-hung mantle—all these were ordinary 
enough; but in the face there was something that 
arrested me—something of the fixed, foolish, purpose one 
sees in the faces at Broadmoor. But it did not arrest the 
omnibus ; for the conductor, leaning against the stair rail, 
and flicking the bundle of tickets in his fingers, viewed her 
dispassionately. Just then another omnibus passed us, 
going in the opposite direction, and stopped. The woman 
entered it and disappeared. The conductor turned, caught. 
my eye, and read my astonishment that a woman should be 
so indifferent to the direction in which she travelled. “I 
never stop for ’er,” he explained. “She jest gets on and 
then gets off again. Does that all day. They say she’s 
looking for ‘er ’usband. I bin on this road three years and 
more, and I’ve known ’er all the time.” “Still, why don’t 
you stop for her?” I asked. “She’s doing no harm; and 
her penny is as good as any other penny.” The conductor 
looked over his passengers. “ Well, live and let live, that’s 
my motter,” he replied. “’Sposin’ ‘er husband—I’m only 
putting the case, mind—’sposin’ ‘er ’usband was in the 
*bus.” 





Plain United States. 


Ir you want to study the development of speech, the little 
book called John Henry (Heinemann, ts.) is worth an 
hour’s reading, and will probably lead to months of 
investigation. Indeed, Dr. Murray, in his rare intervals 
of leisure from the contemplation of English on its native 
* soil, might amuse himself with the strange developments 
of English in its newer home across the Atlantic, of which 
Mr. McHugh’s John Henry is, no doubt, a skilled exponent. 
We drop the hint of a doubt, since we are hardly com- 
petent to act as a Court of Final Appeal on a book where, 
as John Henry says, “they talk plain United States, and 
where you get two cosy corners at fifty cents a throw.” 
This in comparing “The New York” with the theatre 
at which Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin were performing 
“one of those short-arm duets.” This is probably United 
States, but to us it is not particularly plain. The difficulty 
began with the opening sentences, which set the key of 
the book’s chastened style : 


I was down on the card to lead a lady friend of mine to a ° 


New York theatre where you can roll around in an orchestra 
chair at fifty cents a throw. 

When a guy can buy a couple of cosy corners in a dead 
swell theatre for fifty cents per coze, he’s a mark to blow 
four plunks to squeeze into one of those joints where they 
feed you on problem plays and fricasseed pasts. 

I figured it out that way and stood pat. 


Here is a special kind of slang that requires to be 
sent to the wash, mangled, ironed and folded straight 
before it can be recognised as literary wear. And John 
Henry is, we imagine, as special to New York to-day as 
Sam Weller was to the London of sixty years ago. He 
is apparently a young man about town in a small way ; 
perhaps a store clerk whose love of a larger life leads 
him into acquaintance with “sawdust sports.” But he 
has also a lady friend, and as he says in reference to 
“one of those swell grub stations” (he means 
restaurants), “it goes against the grain to stand up 
and introduce my lady friend to every labourer in the 
four-flush vineyard who trails up to the table and gives 
me a glad look.” That same lady friend, too, has many 
synonyms. She is The Real Thing, the Proposition in 
Output, the 


Peaches, the Extreme Limit, the Whole 
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Original Package of Sweetness, and on the last page but 
one John Henry remarks that “Clara Jane is a wise 
guyine”; so that we may conclude that the rose who is 
so sweet under so many names is merely Clara Jane, the 
lady friend who shares his experiences with Sarah 
Bernhardt’s short-arm duets and the fancy feed store. It 
is not what happens to John Henry that is interesting, 
it is the way he describes it; not the thing he says, but 
the way he says it. Mysterious and engaging words spatter 
évery paragraph, and it is a humiliating confession that 
we have to make when we say that we do not understand 
them. New York undoubtedly knows how much a 
* plunk ” denotes, though Mr. Pierpont Morgan recognises 
it only when multiplied by a million. But what is a 
“goo-go”? And what is the change when it is a “con 
eoo-goo”! How do you “ tease a trolly”? What portion 
of a billiard saloon is “the dope”? What sort of people 
are “ pikers,” and “Torrid Tamales”? “Cinch,” “ dub,” 
“ gabby,” “dago”—what mean they? These are the 
words in which John Henry thinks, and though they look 
like English they are “ plain United States,” or, rather, we 
should say, plain New York, in the sense that backslang 
is plain London. 

But no man can write plain United States for nearly 
a hundred pages without being occasionally intelligible 
to a Britisher. And the acute reader—modesty forbids 
more personal indication—has in one instance. at least a 
clue. Thus: 

She said she was svelte. 

I suppose that’s dago for a shine. ‘ 

That’s the way with some women. They can’t come right 
out and call another woman a polish. They have to beat 
around the bush and chase their friends to the swamps by 
throwing things like “svelte” at them. Tush ! 

Now we get here some indication of what a shine is, 
and, by implication, what a polish is. But what about 
dago! It is an interesting little problem for those who 
like linguistic quadratic equations, and this little volume, 
appropriately adopted into the family of the “ Dollar 
Library,” is full of such problems, though in many of the 
equations the known quantities are sadly less than the 
unknown. 

But it is the lover of language as a swift and easy 
conveyance for thought who will welcome John Henry. 
Put him on a shelf, and wait. On both sides of the 
Atlantic the decay and the rejuvenescence of the speech 
of Shakespeare is in simultaneous progress. Year by year 
words are buried, and words are born year by year—for 
they are very human, and follow the fortunes of men— 
stately words drop into degradation as descendants of 
kings are found in butchers’ shops. Across the Atlantic 
we fire alternate sarcasms. “Elegant!” says England 
superciliously, naming a word that has come down in the 
Western world. “Awfully!” is America’s return. So 
far we are quits. There are two honest: words laid prone, 
impossible for all practical purposes of literature. Imagine 
—if imagination grasps anything so duo-hemispherical— 
the occurrence of something “ awfully elegant.” But while 
England and America are both engaged in slaying the 
old words, new ones, quite promising babies, are con- 
tinually being born. They spring obscurely, and many 
die in infancy, being overlaid, or insufficiently published, 
or hypertrophied (such as the hydrocephalous offspring of 
science) ; now and then they are judiciously strangled by 
the firm fingers of a linguistic doctor. But the fittest 
survive, and come to maturity. Their origin is various. 
They may come like the “ Boycotts” from the country, 
like the “Jingoes” from the London music-hall, or like 
the “Dabs” from a public school in the ordinary course. 
But if they are wanted they are accepted, and found their 
families, and win their way into Debrett or The New 
English Dictionary. And while in England slang—the 
slang of the streets, of the schools, of the Universities 
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and of the Services—is always adding fresh blood to the 
language, the same process goes on in America. Indeed, 
in America at present we should say that the birth-rate 
of words and the rate of infant mortality are rather 
exceptional. For it is not enough to be a county word 
te get into The New English Dictionary; it must be 
a continent word. And with words, as with men, it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman, though we 
should hesitate to fix the period of a verbal generation. 

Thus, perhaps, our intention of placing John Henry 
on the shelf and waiting developments is explained. How 
many out of John Henry’s eréche will grow up into good, 
healthy dictionary words? Those that are wanted, is 
the obviously correct answer. And there is no reason 
why one should—-even in nineteen hundred and fifty 
“ patter away for the pasteboards” when one need only 
go for the tickets. But will there come a time when 
Mr. Brodrick answers a question with: “Oh! ask me easy, 
just to tease me”; or Mr. Chamberlain squashes Mr. 
Labouchere with: “Quit your joshin’”? John Henry 
brings us a crowd of squalling linguistic infants. “There's 
no literary fiff that can give me the elbow,” he remarks, 
and if we understand him aright he figures to put the 
whole bunch upon the rates. We must discriminate. 
Doubtless some of these baby words may reach manhood. 
But infanticide is inevitable. For, if we may steal John 
Hlenry’s monumental phrase, he “talks like he’d been 
struck in the grammar by a ferry-boat.” 





M. Coppee Talks. 


Tun New York Times Saturday Review prints an amusing 
interview with M. Francois Coppée, written by Mr. William 
Wallace Whitelock. Although M. Coppée’s attitude in the 
Dreyfus case has not been that of his English admirers, he 
remains for them an interesting and typical literary figure 
of Paris. The talk, which we take the liberty of quoting, 
with abbreviations, ranged, it will be seen, over many 
literary topics : 


“ You continue out the Rue Bellechasse until it changes 
into the Rue Vaneau, cross the Rue Babylone, and a 
hundred steps further on you tumble into the Rue 
Oudinot.”. Such were the instructions of the wandering 
blanchisseuse whom I stopped in the Boulevard St. Germain 
to ask the way to the house of M. Coppée. Her instructions 
proved correct—at the end of the journey I tumbled into 
the Rue Oudinot. The room into which I was shown was 
the dining-room, and the author had come out of his 
sanctum to receive me. Unfortunately, however, we 
managed to get the hanging lamp directly between us, 
and for some time we bobbed around that lamp, trying 
to find one another, in the silly way that is so amusing to 
onlookers. At last, however, we caught each other, and 
the grave Academician, who had by this time become some- 
what rutled, led me into his study, in which were seated 
two gentlemen who looked exactly alike, save that one 
wore his beard pointed and the other wore his parted 
own the middle, doubtless for the sake of distinction. 

“T suppose you received my card,” I said, “ stating the 
purpose of my visit.” 

“Yes. You want to interview me, don’t you? 
now, you won't mind my friends here, will you?” 

I bowed to the friends, who had arisen and who bowed 
also, but no names were mentioned. The one with the 
pointed beard resembled the Czar of Russia strikingly, but 
I hardly believe it was he. It is not always an easy task 
to interview one man, but three at once are disconcerting, 
especially when they all stand looking inquiringly at you, 
in a foreign language. The first painful step, however, 


Well, 


once over, friends are distinctly an advantage; they keep 
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matters from dragging and bring out phases of conversa- 
tion that would otherwise remain unillumined. The object 
of the friend with the parted beard, I found, was to keep 
in the conversation at all costs, while the Emperor was 
content to listen. 

“Well, now, ask your questions, and I'll reply,” said 
M. Coppée. 

“ Well, monsieur, in regard to foreign authors in France, 
who are those most read to-day?” 

This was a fortunate question, asked at haphazard, as 
it started an animated converstion which continued for 
half an hour without flagging. Two other callers had 
arrived in the meantime, one of them a Greek who spoke 
French fluently, and the other a monosyllabic young man 
with a silk hat and a monocle. 

“ Ah!” cried Monsieur Coppée, in answer to my question, 
“who are the foreign authors most read in France! Don’t 
make any mistake about literary internationality—such 
a thing does not exist, has never existed, will 
never exist; it is an impossibility. It does not 
exist even among literary men. As for me, I am an 
ignoramus; I'll tell you that right at the start. I know 
no other language than French. But, after all, what 
does the effect of the few foreign books we read amount 
to! Besides, when books are translated, they are trans- 
formed. I read Byron and I say to myself, ‘That is 
fine!’ but how do I know whether I am admiring the 
same Byron that you admire? What do I know of his 
style? Nothing. But, to speak frankly, the French 
nation is, on the whole, not open to the literary influence 
of other countries ; it has exerted much more influence on 
the outside world, I think, than the outside world has 
exerted on it. A while ago everything was Ibsen, but we 
have recovered bravely from that. I would not like to 
say that Ibsen has no talent, but we were teld that he was 
a second Shakespeare. Well, we found out that he was 
not. If you want to know who was the second 
Shakespeare, I will tell you who it was—Balzac. There 
is a man who has created a world and peopled it with 
the children of his imagination, an entire world.” 

“We are just learning to appreciate him in America,” 
I said, “ but in that we have simply taken a lesson from 
the French themselves; they did not appreciate him 
during his lifetime.” 

This remark brought down a veritable storm upon my 
head, even the Emperor and the monosyllabic young man 
doing their part to swell the uproar. 

“Ah!” cried Monsieur Coppée, “that shows how little 
you know about it! You should have seen us in our 
youth all trying to live after the manner of Balzac, trying 
to imitate him in everything. We were carried away by 
him; there was nobody but Balzac.” 

“That reminds me of an anecdote,” insisted the man 
with the pointed beard, “that reminds me of an anecdote 
that will show you how popular Balzac is in France ; 
I'll tell you my anecdote.” 

“ All right, do so,” said M. Coppée, “Tll go out into 
the other room.” 

Unfortunately the rest of us could not go out into the 
other room, and we wére enlightened as to the impossibility 
of exchanging a complete set of Voltaire for a set of Balzac 
as experienced by the narrator. All of this, however, 
seemed but to go to prove the truth of my statement that 
the great “comedian” was not appreciated in France 
until after his death, as there was not one of those present 
who could remember previous to 1850. 

After M. Coppée’s return from the other reom the con- 
versation turned on Kipling, although it was some time 
before I was clear as to whom we were talking about. 
The pronunciation of foreign names in France is one of 
those phenomena which never cease to hold fresh surprises. 

“What is your opinion of him?” TI asked the 
Academician. 
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“ Ah, c'est bien un homme de talent, there is no doubt 
of that; but there is something hard, something rough 
about him which I don’t like. He is more a man of action 
than of books. As to his poetry, I can’t judge, as I 
have not read any of it; I must take your word for that.” 
Imagine “ Gunga Dhin” in French! 

The monosyllabic young man, it seems, had just read 
Quo Vadis, which, for some reason, has only recently made 
its appearance in French, and as but a straw is needed to 
turn the course of conversation, M. Coppée was led to a 
discussion of the story. 

“Ah, yes, it is all very pretty, but it is not up to 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Roman historical novel Fabiola, which 
everybody was reading thirty years ago. You are all too 
young to remember it, of course, and no one ever 
talks about it now, but it was far ahead _ of 
Quo Vadis. And then Chateaubriand—ah, they are not 
to be mentioned in the same breath! That’s the way 
with these things, people forget that they have read the 
same story before. When a few years ago everybody was 
reading Dostoiewsky’s Crime and Punishment and exclaim- 
ing at the beauty of the last scene, where Raskolinkow 
takes leave of Sonja, they forget how Jean Valjean had 
taken leave of Fantine, although it is exactly the same 
thing over again.” 

“T will send you a copy of my latest book,” said M. 
Coppée at parting. “Is your address on your card!” 

The book, of course, did not come, but I have since 
read this propaganda of Ultramontanism, and with the 
reading came the revelation of the calling for which the 
author was really intended: he should have been a priest. 
This is a new phase in his activity, but it is, I feel sure, 
only a belated exposition of a long latent tendency. I 
had imagined his countenance with the background of field 
and forest as the appropriate setting; I was mistaken, 
it is from the lectern or from the twilight of the con- 
fessional that it would be seen to the fullest advantage. 
He would be a popular confessor, I am sure. 





Correspondence. 


Life and Literature. 


Sir,—Although Mr. Podmore expresses himself as agree- 
ing so entirely with Stevenson’s remarks, I fail to see in 
what particular this coincidence of opinion takes place. 
Decidedly not in Mr. Podmore’s disparagement of the study 
of life as the chief business of the literary man. Stevenson 
merely said that life was not a place where dialogue and 
incident could be found ready-made—that is all. In no 
way does he deprecate the study of life. He simply points 
out what not to expect to find by such study. The purport 
of his remarks seems to be roughly this: All things are 
body and soul, or something analogous. Life itself is the 
inward thing or soul which is manifested in the world 
around by observable incidents and occurrences. Each 
soul takes to itself a body, fit and suitable for that soul 
alone : 





For of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make. 


In a book, the thought, the insight, is the soul. Being a 
new thing, it must have a new body for its expression—no 
ready-made thing will do which has already served its pur- 
pose for some greater or lesser object. The elements of it 
may be found in the world around, but they are detached 
fragments, that must be moulded and welded, and fitted 
togethér bit by bit—everything superfluous or foreign being 
rejected, and everything that can do aught towards the 
furtherance of the author’s purpose being pressed into 
service. Life itself is infinitely too complex, and its normal 
manifestations far too heterogeneous in nature, for any of 
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them to be taken as they stand, and mace io play the part 
of exhibiting the development of the single, simple aim 
which is the essential of any and every literary work. 

This, so far as I can see, appears to be the expanded 
meaning of Stevenson’s remarks. Of the study of life itself, 
apart from its being made the hunting-ground for incident 
and dialogue, he says nothing, but if we are to judge by his 
own work, by the careful and minute observation that. 
characterises it, and, more than all, by his own concentrated 
habit of mind, we cannot fail to be led to this conclusion 
—that Stevenson, of all men, made his work a record of 
what he learnt from life by careful and unremitting study.— 


I an, etc., T. W. Coxe. 


21, Coleford-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 98 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Apology 
supposed to have been written by a dead author. We award the 
prize to the Rev. R. F. McCausland, Hawsker, Whitby, for the 
following : 

Sir Butwer Lyrron (Lozp Lyrrox). 


** Pelham,”’ writes one cf my gentle critics, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
‘*is a wonderfully clever novel ot the superfine, kid-glove, and silver- 
fork school.’’ Well, I wrote Pe/dam in 1828, and between that date 
and 1869 I published more than forty volumes. They were all 
popular, and, if I mistake not, some of them in the twentieth century 
have achieved the posthumous honour of a sixpenny edition. ** Kid- 
glove and silver-fork school!’’ Possibly. C’était mon coin de Ja 
vie. I was hurt, however, when Alfred Tennyson called me ‘a 
bandbox *’ ; but I would rather look like a bandbox than a dirty monk 
with a plebeian clay pipe. 

Again, I notice Mr. George Brimley, in criticising My -Vovel, 
writes: ‘‘ It is only the amusements, the pleasures, and the passions 
of the idle members of English society which Sir Bulwer-Lytton has 
ever succeeded in painting.’’ (Que voulez-vous, mes amnis? I) faut 
cultirery mon jardin, That wag, Mr, Calverley, has recommended his 
pupils to 

‘* Listen how Maltravers and the orphan forgat all but love, 

And how Devereux’s family chaplain made and unmade kings.”’ 


Yes, I wrote, an aristocrat myself (pardon the egotism), of the 
aristocracy, with an occasional scoundrel like Paul Clitford or Eugene 
Aram. Thus I offered the world of readers a clever blend of my 
contemporaries Messrs. Benjamin Disraeli and Harrison Ainsworth. 
Many liked my spice of philosophy about the Real and Ideal (capital 
letters, please). 
‘* Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos, when you wrote.”’ 


Come, Alfred, that is too bad! But, granted I did no more, I have 
secured my niche as novelist, dramatist, and poet—not scventh-rate 
(pace Mr, A, C, Swinburne)— in what you later writers call the Early 
Victorian period, but I, the Temple of Fame. 


Other replies are as follows : 

Isaac WALTON ON THE ‘‘ COMPLETE ANGLER.’ 

A quip, which will pleasure some good body, that was lately told to 
our company by a worthy Prelate, did vastly divert some who heard 
it. The Bishop was examining some students, and asking one of 
them, ‘‘ Who was the judicious Hooker*:’’ he promptly did reply : 
‘* Tsaac Walton.”’ 

As for myself I was no less diverted by this wittiness than glad to 
perceive that the memory of my treatise is not lost among men. 
Wherefore I am the more emboldened to execute what hath long been 
my design, and to add a posthumous epilogue to my discourse on 
fishing. 

And none the least of my reasons hereof is, that most anglers do 
now rashly aftirm, that by reason of the subtlety and greater wariness 
of trouts in this generation, my treatise is well-nigh obsolete, and its 
perusal shall serve rather for curiosity than for instruction. 

That the twelve flies, to be used in fishing on the top, of Master 
Cotton have been more cunningly devised by the new host of artificers 
is quite plain: as also, that gut is more choice than hair to be set 
nent the fly. But they, who prate of the education of fish in this age, 
do but weave a cloak for their unskilfulness, or strive to enhance the 
wonderment thereof, if peradventure they shall have captured some 
silly trout. 

What if the more captious make exception of my natural history, 
yet let them not talk as though Master Cotton did not let his fly come 
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sailing over some goodly fish, which he had espied feeding far up the 
stream, and oft did draw him to the net; erstwhile mocking my long 
line down stream, 

Nor do I count it a defect that my book treateth not of the rearing 
and hatching of trout and salmon: yea more, I deem it not to 
pertain to the office of a sportsman to speak of the coddling and 
nursing of the quarry which he shall pursue. 

In all humility we confess the imperfections of our treatise, but we 
thank all honest anglers, that they have done us the compliment to 
make all their dainty volumes of such sort, that they be but new- 
fangled commentaries upon the ancient scripture of the Complete 
Angler. [F. G. C., Hull.] 


Evia Derenps Himsetr rrom THE CuarGe Or Berya Dean. 


GENTLEMEN,—How seldom doth it happen, as in the present trial 
of wits, that an author’s being a dead man is accounted to be a 
special qualitication! Rather is there rooted in the minds of most of 
you a highly reprebensible fallacy ; the notion, to wit, that to be still 
alive is some natural ground for self-complacency in a man, whilst to 
be dead is to have sustained the very last affront of which humanity is 
capable. 

I have no wish to pick a quarrel with the living (I dare wager there 
are still some excellent fellows left among you). But why should 
they who are still in the flesh go out of their way, as many do, to 
imply a rascally comparison between our state and their own? Why 
should even a numbskull, who was wont to stand tongue-tied before 
« genius when in life, mumble his name familiarly as *‘ Poor such-a- 
one’ the moment the breath, forsooth, has left his body? Believe 
me, I cannot, for a moment, conceive of myself as being referred to in 
such « fashion but it arouses my spleen. 

Without being’ putfed up in vainglory because we exist no longer 
(I speak here on behalf of several of the defunct literary crew around 
me), we are far from admitting that, in arriving at a state in which 
there is complete immunity from rates and taxes, we have any reason 
to quarrel with our condition. 

Having said thus much, I will aot deny the presence of some 
malcontents among us. On my honour, gentlemen, I had not been 
incorporate an hour, myself, before encountering those who openly 
twitted me with having been reduced to their lerel.—Your humble 
servant, ‘¢ Era.” 

[ Det1a, Gateshead-on-Tyne. | 


JANE AUSTEN. 


GENTLEMEN, —Nince I quitted the retired neighbourhood in which, 
near a century past, I wrote and gave to the public certain little 
stories of mine, | find my name is become exaltesl to a tolerable 
eminence in the world of letters, It may be supposed that not even 
an extra-mundane author can be altogether insensible of -so flattering 
a fact, yet is my satisfaction incomplete: for I protest it is too much 
that you should unite in ascribing to me the monopoly of the sense of 
humour amongst female writers. 

So unique a distinetion I the less desire as [ know it to be wholly 
undeserved, 

I have never been censured for lacking high spirits, and should they 
have called forth your generous but too exclusive ascription of the 
faculty, upon them must rest my apology for your criticism. 

It were perhaps a merit in a woman that she should have a fine 
sense of humour, but none that she should be its sole possessor among 
her sex ; else might she indeed claim to be less the perfect woman 
than the mere monster. 

Pray let me not be thought to be the latter. 

The reason for your off-repeated eulogium of one woman’s humour 
may lie in some vague anxiety on your part to discharge your con- 
science for the general libel. 

When on earth | ever found an exquisite satisfaction in the delicate 
perfume of wild flowers; but, one day chancing to visit a neighbour- 
ing hot-house, I was assured by the gardener that such perfumes had 
no existence, 

Wherefore I am led to ask—if a woman’s humour, by her very 
nature, be of a more delicate quality than is a man’s, is that a reason 
for allowing it no being :—Your perplexed Friend, Jane AvsTen. 

[Saarrrartus, Gateshead-on-Tyne. ] 


Epwarp, Lorp Lyrroy, to THe Eprror or THe “ Turusn.”’ 


In the ** puft’’ of your forthcoming pages I see my own name dis- 
tinguished by the adjective *‘ great.’’ A contemporary considers the 
epithet misplaced. I ask myself: Should I be concerned? The 
truly great is the Ennobling. The many romances which flowed 
from my pen were coloured, perhaps, by a too exuberant Fancy, and 
marred by the too lavish use of Capital Letters; my excursions into 
the Unseen too wild and daring. Still, the humours and _ tender- 
nesses of domestic life; the glorious opportunities of the traveller, 
discerning alike natural scenery and Man; the elevating power of 
Truth and Virtue—these things were depicted with affection and, I 
trust, with sincerity. I never stooped to portray villainy that was 
not thoroughly dramatic, nor poverty devoid of Dignity and a feeling 
for the picturesque. The Exalted in Society were in my eye the 
Exalted in mind as well as station. Those less favoured by cireum- 
stances were trustful and devout. Can your present writers say the 
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same? To them, calumniators alike of rich and poor, I would quote 
the words of my own Philosopher: ‘‘ Humble yourselves, my de- 
scendants, for your father was a twat (tadpole). Exalt yourselves,. 
my descendants, for it was the same Divine thought which created 
your father that develops itself in exalting you.”’ 

. E. Butwer Lyrtron. 
[M. E. J., Chorley Wood. ] 


Francis Bacon—Lorp VERULAM. 


Goop Master Eprror,—I come not to make ‘‘ apology’’—my 
philosophy, my writings, give no occasion: they are my pride, my 
ife, my honour. But now another man’s honour hath been foisted 
on me by certain unwise enthusiasts, to my pain and indignation.. 
Vainly have I entreated the ingenius Master Shakspere to hereby 
claim his own—he doth but laugh, and pass it lightly by. Therefore 
I, who did once administer justice in England, now ask justice for my 
friend, the'glory of England. To him must be given the sole honour of 
his noble work : J had no part in his exalted imaginings. Strange that 
I, who banished imagination from the study of Nature, am now 
declared the most imaginative poet of my time, and the most secret of 
all time. 

He who hath done me this disservice (Pess'itun genus inimicervm 
landantivn), Ignatius Donnelly, the foolish discoverer of a crypto- 
gram that never existed, lately passed over to us. He craved speech 
of me—but I would none of him. He hath done me but a scurvy 
turn. ° Did ever man utter such nonsense as he hath credited me with, 
clumsily and foolishly enwrapped 

Here, we have but one language, Truth: and we know ourselves. 
Could I have written worthy Master Shakspere’s plays? Read but 
my Essay on Love (I lost a rich wife by it—she liked not my view), 
could the man who wrote that essay have written ‘Romeo and 
Juilet,”’ ‘‘Venus and Adonis,’ or any of that passionate poet’s 
works’ Never. But this wisdom at least have I—not to prank 
myself in another man’s honour, having, God be thanked, enough of 
mine own. Swwn ecxique: let the Shakspere we love own the 
works that we love—they are his and his only. 

Franc, St. Albans, Canc. 
[W. S. B., Blackheath. ] 


Tur Arotocy or R. L. 8. 

My apology is many-sided. Here is one facet of it. A young 
fellow, loving me, though he had never seen me, subscribed to my 
Edinburgh Edition. The furnishing for his monthly visit to the 
bookseller spelt many a scanty meal, many a suspicion earned and 
expressed of a mean and miserly temper in him, yet his shelves 
gathered one by one my poor works. With a lovable rashness he 
married, and the little home was opulent in love, and in little else. 
Then I died, and those who had never loved me, but scented profit in 
my passing, avidly grasped the circumstance, and the edition doubled 
invalue. Then, too, did sickness and illhap strike the new-made home. 
My volumes were there, and fifteen pounds profit might have been made 
for the asking for the damned stuff, yet, without a word between the 
two, it was an article of their faith, as perfectly shared as their love, 
that aught else in the little house should go before the books. And 
other treasures, dear to the heart of a young housewife, did go, and 
two of the six rooms were sorely stripped. But I remained, and they 
ate little and loved much; and, after the day’s work, first hard 
against the window to save the oil, and then by lamplight, the boy 
read to the girl of the Sire de Maletroit’s door, and of the night with 
Villon, and of Prince Otto and his Princess, and of ‘that little beast 
Huish, arid all the rest of the sorry trash. And they were happy. 

To the devil with apologies. This one facet is a justification. 


(Ww. B.] 


Competition No. 99 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses, not exceeding 
sixteen lines, entitled Sea Birds. 


RULEs. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Taz AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 14. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 





Special cloth cases for binding the haif-yearly volums of 
the Acavemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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“ The Christian,” *‘ The Manxman,” 
First English Edition of 100,000 copies. 
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MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
LOVE AWD HIS MASK. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZET 0 #.—“ Amid the ocean of commonplace it is some- 
thing to be more than usually thankful for to come across a bok +o rafreshingly 
strong. origina!, thoughtful, and artistic. There is not a disagreeable character, 
nor @ dishonourable action.” 


” 
E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Dodo. 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
SP ECTATOR.—“ Delightfully easy holiday reading...... calculated to give a 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.” 


MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ Fantasy.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A great novel.” 


FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 
HE HIDOEN MODEL. 
LITERA TORE—“A remarkably original and powerful story...... one of 
the most origina! and interesting books of the year.’ 





NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING.-Six Shillings each. 


JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M HUEFFER. 


THE INHERITORS. 
ATHENZUM.—“A remarkable piece of work, possessing qualifications 
which before now have made a work of fiction the sensation of its year...... 
Exquisite keenness of style and a large fantastic daring in scheme.” 


E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “ The Gadfly.” 


JacK RAYMOND. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The stro:-gest novel the season has produced,’” 


" DOROTHEA GERARDS uN 1EW NOVEL. 
GRAPHIC.—* Exceptionally ae ne brilliant.” 


JAMES PRIOR. 
FOREST FO.K. 


ATHENZUM.—“ An excelient performance. 
folk as we are little likely to forget.’’ 


BASIL MARNAN. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELOT. 
MORNING POST.—* Strong, clever, and striking.’ 
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“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 

“Tre best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO, 
London : Srwpxrv, Marswatt, Hamittoy, Kent, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Booksellers, 
Paris and New York: Brerano’s, 
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| 
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| 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerxp aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains; POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, F.C., Lowpon : 

And at B at Barton Arcade, MAWOnESTER. 








ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, &c., on Application. 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 


LIstT-. 


Now ste price 5s, 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S 
LOVE-STORY. 


With Illustrations by E. Fatravrsr, 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


Price 6s. each. 


THE MAJOR-GENERAL: 


A Story of Modern Fiorence. 
By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 


THE KING'S SECRET. 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 


A HOUSE WITH A HISTORY. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
MOSTLY FOOLS 
AND A DUCHESS. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


DOL. SHACKFIELD. 
By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


Several thousands of this Novel have already been 
sold in America, where it is most popular. 


AN UNCONGENIAL MARRIAGE. 
By COSMO CLARKE, 
F, V. WHITE & CO., Lrp., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST (1904 EDITION). 


DEBRETT’S. PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETACE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTACE. 


DEBRETT'S 
COMPANIONAGE. 


(Illustrated and increased to 
1,950 pp.) 
Including all recent Honours and an Appendix 
of Royal Warrant Holders 
Royal Edition, complete work, 3is. 6d., cloth 
gilt; or Library Edition, 2 vols., 
16s. 6d. each. - 


* ALSO 


DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 


(Illustrated. 450 pp.) 

Gives particulars of results at last two 
General Elections and at all Bye-Elections, 
Biographies of M.P.’s, Judges of High Courts, 
County Courts and Colonies, Recorders, &c , 
&e. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN & SON, Limi1TeD, 160, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





Twixt Plate 








NOW READY. 


Was Alfred King of England ? 


By A SAXON, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

A brief review of one of dur latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


MR. EPIGTETUS, Jun. HIS BOOK. 


, Wherein is set forth a 
Common-Sense Philosophy for the Conduct of Life. 
Specially Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-minded Folk, 
and for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 
A Theme for the Twentieth Century and until the Millennium 
shall Dawa. 
By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 
Joun Hevwoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London: 29 and 30, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


“‘THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 


tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature, By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton, 





Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 


Lectures on the Principle of Nonconformity, B 
P, T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. " ad 


“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 
21 and 22, Furnival, Street, E.C, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO “THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 48, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 





and Lip; 





oR, 


The Common Sense of Eating. 


A Heatran Hanp-Book For Every Day, 
Wirn Spectan ADVICE As TO DIET AND 
REGIMEN IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS, 


A PoputaR SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS 
oF DysPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 


Anp A NoTEe ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
RATIONAL TREATMENT OF THOSE 
AILMENTS. 


lath EDITION. 


*,* This little book may be recommended to 
the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, will be pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Early application necessary. 


LONDON : 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





Chatto & Windus’s Popular Novels 
Crown 1 eee 9h 


THE LADY of LYNN. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “‘ The Orange 
Girl,’ &c.. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain- 
Hammond. 

“A characteristic legacy of brisk incident and 
breezy philosophy.’’—Spectator. 

“The old-world characters which the unflagging 
mind of Sir Walter Besant delighted to depict are 
here to be found at their best.”’—aketch. 

“Dramatic and highly succeseful..... Second only 
to ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet.’ ”’— World. 

“ A very clever and ingenious piece of intrigue.” 

: Daily Chronicle. 


Mi, ZOLA’S COLLECTED STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE HONOUR of the ARMY, 
&c. By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST A. 
VIZEYELLY. 

“*To many readers M. Zola's new volume will be at 
once a revelation and a delight. We have been 
accustomed to imagine the great French novelist as a 
prophet who hurls nery denunciations at his foes...... 
a psychologist rather than a realist; and now he 
stands revealed as a humorist of the first order...... 
The story which gives its title to the volume is as 
impressive a piece of work as we have met with for 
some time. But ‘Nantas’ is our favourite. It isa 
story of extraordinary power and subtlety.—New Age. 


FOURTH EOITION JUST READY OF 
MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


WOMAN. By MAX O’RELL. 
“A pleasant book, light, bright, even frothy ; but 
by no means to be characterised as shallow.” 
Iilustrated Londsn News. 
“ Amusing and genial.” —Punch. 
“ One of tne brightest and wittiest books on woman. 
mans Will be enjoyed bv evervone.’’—Woma, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME. A Story of 


the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. 
** The novel is one of notable merit.’’—Scotsman. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C.L. Antrobus, 


Author of “Quality Corner” SECOND 


EDITION, 
* Rarely excellent.” — World. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 
K. LEYS. 
“Might almost figure asa model for story-writers...... 
The interest never droups.”’—Daily Express. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of “‘ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,”’ &c. 

“Will be welcome to the author’s large circle of 
readers and admirers.’’—Vanity Fair. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By 
L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 
SECOND EDITION. 

“ Fullof sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes,” 

Lady. 

MONONIA: a Love Story. PY 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear y 
Disdain,”’ &c, 

**Mononia is a most attractive character, whose 
love affair invests an historical tale with pathos and 
romance.”’—Weekly Register. 

RUNNING AMOK. A Story of 
Adventure. By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ A Crimson Crime,” &c. 

* An exciting story, well told.” —Daily Mail. 


> 
HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the 
Red Eagle,” &c. 
“Mr. Westall’s excellent story.”—Spectator. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. 


WERNER. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sun- 
DOWNER. 
** Clever little impressions, full of keen observation.” 
Morning Leader. 
WORK. By Emile Zola. Trans- 
lated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
**It isa powerful and impressive work.” —Scotsman. 


DEACON BRODIE, By Dick 
DONOVAN. 
“The book is a most interesting one, and will be 
eagerly read from its opening to the close of the 
villainous hero’s career.’”’—L/oyd’s News. 


London : Cxatro & Wrxpvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W'C, 

















